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In any part of the world-where English~is— 
‘understood men and .women in search of 
factual information on current affairs ins- 
tinctively turn to KEESING’S for rapid 
reference or leisured reading. 

Wherever you see a volume of KEESING’S 
there you will find people fully au courant 
with contemporary Politics, Economics, 
Social Questions the world over. 


WHY ? 


—because KEESING’S, specially designed for quick reference, is the docu- 
mentation of present-day developments on a . global scale: completely , 
\bjective, scrupulously accurate, permanently up-to-date (through the 
addition of a fresh supplement every week), and scientifically indexed for 
‘ase of reference when filed in the special binder.. The publication is neither 
-ostly-nor clumsy. It looks back upon 20 years of specialized experience in 
iuthentic recording of world events, and previous volumes are still available. A 
ight-weight edition of the current service is obtainable outside Europe by Air.” 


* your library still lacks KEESING’S please write today fora FREE TEST 
KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Keynsham-West — Bristol — England 

















A Special Edition for India & Ceylon 


THE UNITED STATES AND | 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


(The American Foreign Policy Library) 
By W. Norman Brown 


Mr Brown traces the history of the rise of nationalism in pre- 
partition India as a protest against British rule, and of the Muslim 
demand for an independent nation. He describes the creation of the 
two nations—India and Pakistan, and outlines their principal achieve- 
ments. Political parties, domestic problems and foreign relations of 
these countries are also thoroughly dealt with. 


Cr 8vo, 320pp. Rs/16 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Calcutta Bombay ae Madras 
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SUBJECTS -HEADINGS FOR CHILDREN’S MATERIALS 
By Eloise Rue & Effie Laplante 


Based on nation-wide curriculum research as well as school and public 
library surveys of what children ask for and how they ask forit. Designed 
for use in children’s rooms in public libraries and in elementary-and junior 
high schools, this will be a valuable tool wherever children and young people 
use subject headings. 240p. 4 Dollars. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. CHICAGO 11. ( u.s. A. ) 


EARLY FALL BOOKS 


MANDATE To Humanity, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. 3.75 Dollars. 
A vigorous and penetrating study of the Ten Commandments —their histori- 
cal background. their meaning for the Israelites, the basic qualities which 
have enabled them to resist the erosion of time. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY, Edited by J. Richard 

Spann. 2.75 Dollars. 

Fifteen writers, each an authority in his field, seek to formulate from the 
teachings of Jesus a philosophy by which the church may deal with the 
problems in our social world order. An honest examination of needs in 
many vital areas — and a forthright presentaion of the gospel as the answer 
to these needs. Provocative and rewarding for ministers, teachers, students, 
thoughtful laymen. 


ABINGDON — COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville 2 Tennessee ( U. Ss. A, ) 
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Mark M. Heald 4. 75 Dollars 
HERITAGE OF BUDDHA ; 
Celina LuZanne 3.75 Dollars 
GENTILE TO JEWISH IDEALS: With Special Reference 
to Proselytes Jacob S. Raisin 7.50 Dollars 
ATOMS, MEN AND GOD 
Paul F. Sabine 3.75 Dollars 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CUSTOM: A Forgotten Factor In 
The Founding Burleigh Cushing Rodick 4.75 Dollars 
THE SERPENT AND THE SATELLITE 


F. Alfred Morin 4.75 Dollais 
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PUBLISHERS 
15 East 40th Street New York 16 N. Y. (U.S,A, ) 
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FOR THE REFERENCE SHELF 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS, 


blic Second Supplement. by Mary House Eastman. 1952. 7 50 Dollars. 

ned This Volume indexes books of Fairy Tales, giving the stories in one 
110r alphabet with title of book in which they appear. An effort has also been 
ple made to include the folklore of as many nationalities as possible, as well as 


some stories appearing in collections that might be useful; but, are not 
strictly fairy tale or legend. There are anecdotes of many famous people 
which can be used to illustrate a point and stories of semi-legendary 
moderns such as Paul Bunyan. 


THE PICTURE FILE in School, College, and Public Libraries 
( Revised and Enlarged Edition ). by Norma Olin Ireland. {952 3 Dollars. 
at A Must manual for those libraries who are keeping picture collect- 
rar ions. It is revised by the same author with many added features acquired 
| from experiences in the sixteen years since the first edition. All of the 
chapters from Sources to Uses have been rewritten to make this a simple 
guide for the library. 


the SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Jessie Croft Ellis. 1951. 4 Dollars. 
the Never before in India or in the U.S.A. have so many people been 
sin so anxious to start their own business. These people no longer need tread 
wer the hard weary way of trial and error. The writers and publishers—are 
ats, doing a great work in giving broad information to guide the individual who 


by reading everything he can in the field in which he is interested can build 
a strong foundation upon which to start. 


This bibliography has been compiled with the above thoughts in mind. 

The Chapters include — Small Business Bibliography; Directories; General 
— Business Information; Magazine Agencies; Periodicals ( alphabetical finding 
list ); Periodicals ( by subject ); Publisher’s Addresses; Sources of Current 
Material; Trade and Professional Associations. It has been revised and 
tested, over a period of time, to give the best possible sources. It should 
answer a multitude of questions in this field for every reference librarian. 
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| THE F.W. FAXON CO. INC. 

= Faxon Building 91 Francis Street 

_ BACK BAY, BOSTON 15, MASS. U.S.A. 

| : , 
*s Some Importani Titles from ENANS list 
lars THE LADY AND THE UNICORN, by Peter Irving. 8/6 net. 

— ESCAPE — or DIE, by Paul Brickhill. — Illustrated 15/ — net. 

wie BOY’S BOOK OF HOBBIES. Edited by Carlton Wallace. Illustrated, 


12s. 6d. net 
Enil Blyton’s ANIMAL LOVER'S BOOK. Illustrated. 16/-net. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


A.) Montague House, Russell Square, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
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PUNJABI BOOKS 
Approved by the Education Department Puna As Library Books for Schools 


I Books approved vide cricutar No. 20427 C dated 6. 


Wakhri Dunya Rs. 2—0—0 Sasta Tamasha Rs. | 
3aghi Jarnail Rs. 3—0—0 Tagore Drame — 28-8 
Mahinwal Rs. 2—0—0 Netaji Rs.. 1.8.0 
Janta Vich Kiven Jivan Cliaj Rs. 1—8—0 
Bolie Rs. 1—8—0 Sahitik Sikhya me: Dake 

II Books approvd vide circular No 18144 dated 6. 8. 49 

Amrit Punjabi Readeis By three well-known educationists. 
Reader [I 0O-10—0 Keader IL O0O—14—0 Reader III 1—2—0 


Reader IV 1-—-5—0 
III Books Approved vide circular No. SE /6 6-53-5465 dated 18-2-5 


Gal Bat 2—0—O Sabh Achha 1-12—0 Sade Bache 2— He 
Gunjhaldar Bache 1-12—0 Bache De Pehle Sal 2 22 f 
Change Shehri Part I O—6—O Change Shehri Part II 0—8—0O 
Itihasak Kahanian Pt.I 0O—S—0O Itihasak Kahanian Pt. ITI 0-10—O 
Jiwan Jhalkan 1-12—0 Jiwan pandh = 
Guru Nanak of Talwandi Biography (in English) Bhagat Singh 1—4—9 


IV Books approved vide circular No. C.M. No. 5.E. 6/6-53-5159 dated 
the 16th Februray ,1953. 


Ranjit. Kahanian 1—_4—0 Chambe Dian Kalian 1—4—-0 
Raj Kumari 1-10—0 Man Jite Jagjit 1—0—0O 
Pushpanjali I—8—0 Parsidh Jiwanian 1— 83 —) 
Tute Khambh 2—_0—0 Mussafrian J—)—O 
Our Punjabi Magazine ‘KAHAN’ is also approved by Education 

Department vide ng circular No. 36789 dated 19-11-52. Annual 


Subscription Rs. 


Sikh Publishing House Ltd, 


Court Road, AMRITSAR 7/C Connaught place, NEW DELHI. 








52nd Year of Publication 
THE INDIAN REVIEW 
The Cheapest, best and the most up-to-date Indian Periodical 
REGULAR FEATURES 
Topical Articles by eminent Writers and Scholars on Politics, Economics 
industry, Agriculture, Short Stories, Films, Women etc. 
READERS’ DIGEST 
Culled from important magazines in India. and abroad 
DOINGS OF INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
| Editorial Notes 
- -- MULTAM IN PARVO - 
( News — Departme . 
THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
( Reviews of important Books ) 
Besides Illustrations & Topical Cartoons 
Annual Subscriptions : Rs. 6 ( Rupees Six) Indian 
Foreign 12sh. U. S. A. 4 dollars. 
Single Copy Annas 12 
Best medium for advertisers : Contact Manager for terms 
If you have not seen the INDIAN REVIEW, send your name and 
address with a four--anna stamp for a free specimen copy. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PULISHERS G. T. MADRAS I 
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AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Bimal Kumar Datta. M.A., D.L.Sc. (Cal.) 


Formerly Senior Fellow, South East Asian 
Library Seminar (Australia) 


& 
Smith-Munat Scholar, 
Asstt, University Librarian. Visva—Bharat. 
SANTINIKETAN 


The evolution of Australia over a period of sixteen decades from a 
miserable & tiny penal colony to its present civilized standard is a 
noteworthy feature. It is the smallest and ane of the oldest continents 
with a total area of 2, 974, 581 sq. miles and seven and a half million 
people. 

The revolt of the American Colonies and their recognition as the 
United States of America in 1783 forced Britain to look round for some 
where to send offenders and the first fleet sailed from England in Mav 1787 
under the command of Capt. Arthur Phillip. The entire continent is now 
divided into six states, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland and Northern Territory. Perth, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney & Brisbane are the respective capitals of the states 
with Canberra as the national Capital. The northern territory is mainly 
reserved for the aboriginals. 


Last vear at the invitation of the Govt. of Australia, Asian 
Librarians from India, Indonesia and Phillipines attended the South 
East Asian Library Seminar held from 25 February to June 5, 1952 under 
the auspices of the Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme in the 
Colombo plan. The visiting librarians stayed in Canberra and acquainted 
themselves with the general organisation of library svstem al) over 
Australia. Then the librarians were divided into three following groups 
in order to study - (1) University, {2} State and public, (3) Special! 
libraries of the different parts of the country. 
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Save and except the northern territory all the states even including 
Tasmania have Universities in the capital cities. Besides there is a post - 
graduate University in the making stage in Canberra. Each of the 
Universities has a library which derive their funds from(a) State & 
Commonwealth govrnment grants ( b ) private endowments & (c ) Students 
fees. Of them the Sydney University an its library is the oldest ( founded 
in 1850 ) and the largest with a total nine thousand students including 
graduates and undergraduates. 

Library Committee & Finance 

In each University there is a library committee which makes 
recommendations on library policy to the Professional Board and 
thence to the governing body. Librarian is a member and secretary 
of the Committee. In Sydney all professors are members and they elect 
an Executive Committee. Elsewhere the Committee usually consists of 
representatives «lected by each faculty and it elects its own Chairman. 
There is at present no devised formula for adequate library grant. The 
present average library expenditure is 3.1% of the total University 
expenditure. 

Book Selection 

Responsibility for book selection is generally shared between Heads 
of Departments and the librarian. But in some places as in the Melbourne 
University library the able librarian Mr. Scott is in charge of Book Selection 
entirely. As the professorial.stafis have a large say in the selection many 
of the collections reveal considerable lack of balance. The Fisher's 
collecttion of English literature in the Sydney University is possibly the 
best in Australia. 

Cataloguing & Classification 

Dewey system of Classification is mainly used save the Australian 
National University where Bliss system has been adopted. All follow the 
Anglo-American joint rules for cataloguing which are inthe card forms and 
Dictionary pattern. 

Accessioning 

One of important feature of the routine works is that instead of 

keeping an accession register, they are maintaining the acccssion number 


either on the order card or on the shelf list when the other informations 
are also available, Thus they saved themselves from mere duplication of 


work which is an interesting point. 
Staff 

University library staffs are small and poorly paid. Most of them 
are recruiting from the girls as their standard of pay is comparatively low. 
fhey are making no effort to make the profession more honourable, 
aggressive and scholarly to attract the attention of young and best male 


students to the profession. The University Librarian is generally in 
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the rank of an Asstt. Professor and the Asstt. Librarian a senior lecturer. 


Inter library loans 

All libraries lend freely among themselves. Some universities have 
facilities for making and reading micro-films. Micro-films are borrowed 
from Britain & U.S, A. also. There is no state union catalogue save the 
scientific periodicals sponsored by the Commonwealth Scienitfic & Industrial 
Research Organisation. Some of the Universities through their country 
lending system used to send books by post tothe students and scholars 
who cannot attend University classes. 


Library Hours 


During term libraries are open for about 12 hours a day-from Monday 
to Friday and Saturday morning. 
Library Service 

Books are lent freely to all students usually with limit on number 
of volumes and period of loan. Academic staff borrows with few restrictions 
Some of the Universities maintaining a reference section only to help 
the readers with guidance and help answering their questions. There is 
no such reference service to assist the Research workers. Australian 
University library is making very little effort to encourage students to 
read and to make new students acquainted with resources through organised 
library publicity. Some of the Universities have arranged to let the 
students know how to use the library during the Orientation week. Open- 
access system is practised by most of the libraries but not for the text 
books ( which are kept in reserved collection ) and the rare and valuable 
books. Greater freedom should be given to students to borrow books for 
home reading which is not found sufficient in the Australian University 
libraries. 


Building 

No Australian Univegsity ,library building is well adopted to library 
service The University of Sydney & Adelaide have large and impressive 
buildings which are more suited for office than libraries. Lack of space is 
another noteworthy draw back. 

The progress achieved by the University libraries during the last 
15 years can be seen from a comparative study of the following charts;- 


1935 

Sydney Melbourne Adelaide Queensland W. Ausira 
1. Date of Esta. 1850 1853 1874 1909 191) 
2. No. of students 3029 3424 21232 1029 74) 
3. No. of volumes 233,000 90,000 95,000 40,000 39,640) 
4. No. of Staff (Lib.) 14 8 7 2 { 
5. Salaries. £ 4,321 £1,931 £1, 535 £ 506 £ 690 
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6. Books £633 £ 1, 980 £ 700 & 534 £ 449 
7. Binding. £750 £ 593 £ 226 £ 264 £110 
1950 

Sydney Melbourne Adelaide Queensland W. Austra 
1. No. of students 9000 8704 4684 4245 1840 
2. No of volumes 330,886 166,049 157,387 103,383 95,000 
3. No of Staff (Lib)- 37 42 17 14 11 
4. Salaries £12552 £14,505 £6,065 £5,128 £ 4,298 
5. Books. £7,543 & 9, 041 £4, 319 £5, 298 i $,287 
6 Binding £1,100 £1,788 £1,244 £1.454 £620 
7. Periodicals £5,000 {7, 473 £4,659 {£ 2,306 { 2,171 


BOOKS WITHOUT CHAINS * 
THE STORY OF LIBRARIES 


Francis L. Kent, Head, 


Unesco Library 


Since man first set down his thoughts in writing- on clay tablets 
or papyrus, on bamboo or silk scrolls — he has sought to collect and 
preserve his writings for posterity. The idea of a library must be almost 
as old as civilization itself, and the stories of libraries is the story of 
thought and knowledge recorded, and made available for use. 

It was in Western Asia and Egypt that man first learned the art of 
writing. He seems first to have produced what we should now cal] documents 
or archives — such as laws and tribute lists — together with religious and 
magic texts and epic poems. Collections of such writings were stored in 
palaces and temples and formed the first libraries; and since references 
have been found to official scribes in Egypt more than 6,000 years ago, 
we may safely conclude that there were libraries at that date. At Idfu, 
near Thebes, a well-preserved library building was found, with a catalogue 
cut into one of its stone walls. A Greek writer tells us that the library 
of King Osymandyas, dating perhaps from about 1300 B.C., was called 
‘ The Dispensary of the Soul’’ 

The greatest of the ancient Mesopotamian libraries was that of 
King Assurbanipal at Nineveh, dating from about 650 B.C., where some 
30,000 clay tablets were discovered by Sir Henry Lavardin 1850. Some 
of these bear marks of ownership, or classification or arrangement 
indications, and the library is believed to have been for the general use 
of the King’s subjects. This collection is now in the British Museum in 


*Reproduced from Unesco’ COURIER. 
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London and is Our most valuable source of informatiou about the civiliza- 
tions of Mesopotamia. 


No ancient people loved learning more than the Greeks. Aristotle 
had a large collection of books which served as sort of university library 
for his school of philosophy; and it was one of the students of this school 
who, as a political refugee from Athens, influenced and helped King Ptolemy 
I of Egypt to found the most famous of all the libraries of antiquity 
— that of Alexandria. 


The Alexandrine library rapidly became the centre of a continuing 
Greek tradition, and is said to have contained at one time 700,000 volumes- 
a figure we need not perhaps take too seriously. It is indeed ironical that 
Julius Caesar, who is himself credited with planning the establishment 
of public libraries in Rome, was responsible for its partial destruction 
during the fighting in Egypt in 47 B.C. In the declining years of the 
Roman Empire all libraries in Roman territory, including what remained 
of the Alexandrine library, were closed by he Emperor Theodosius and 
their contents destroyed or scattered. 

Let us here leave the Western world, at a point in history when 
culture must indeed have seemed to have disappeared for ever, and look 
for a moment at the libraries of China. An imperial library existed at the 
time of the Chou dynasty ( 1122-256 B.C. ); but the so-called ‘ First 
Imperor ”, in 221 B.C., decreed that all books save those on magic, 
medicine and agriculture should be burnt, and himself took charge of the 
works of censorship. Many treasures of learning, including the work of 
Confucius, were preserved only through concealment, and it was a hundred 
vears before Hsiao Wu reestablished libraries and began to collect and 
transcribe the surviving masterpieces of Chinese literature. 

During the Sung Yuan and Ming dynasities ( $60-1644 ) some of the 
imperial libraries were opened to students. Like the early libraries of 
India, Japan and other Asiatic countries, those of China are especially 
noteworthy for their magnificent collections of philosophi al, religious and 
literary manuscripts, many of which are even now only partially known 
to Western scholars 

In the West, the gap left by the complete cessation of all Greek and 
Roman culture at the end of the fourth century was eradually and at 
first unobtrusively filled by a_ rising power—the Christian church, intreste d 
much in theology but little in the classics, toiling in the monasteries amid 
a world of turmoil to produce for the glory of God and the enlightenment 
of man the illuminated manuscript Bible liturgical book or treatise on 
ecclesiastical law 


We owe the monastic library to St. Benedict, who inthe 


sixth century enjoined reading and study upon his monks, and to monastic 
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libraries we owe many features of library administration as we know it 
to-day. The Carthusians and Cistercians even had a system of loans. 
Intellectual horizons began again to widen, and contacts between man 
and man to increase. 


From the monk in his cell to the early collegiate or university library 
usually a large room with separate small compartments or bays, was 
a slow but easy transition. First, the books chained to the shelves and 
the readers sitting facing them; then, the books unchained and the readers 
taking them to desks set in the bays, with some kind of central corridor 
giving access to all bays-an arrangement still much used in modern 
libraries, since it places the maximum number of readers close to the books 
they require and at the same time affords a degree of privacy and quiet. 

And at this point, about the middle of the fifteenth century, occured 
one of the great miracles of history. In the course of military operations 
by the Turks, the last Byzantine Emperor met his death at Constantinople 
in 1453, when the city was captured. The resulting migration of scholars 
and students westwards towards Rome recalls the migration of a former 
generation of scholars to Alexandria. But in this second Renaissance there 
was a difference. 

Within a year or two of the fall of Constantinople, there was 
discovered far off in the Rhineland the art of printing, one of the most 
revolutionary inventions of all time. How, without printing and the 
almost equally miraculous discovery in Europe at about the same time 
of the craft of papermaking, already long known in Asia, could the vast 
intellectual potential of the European monasteries and universities and 
of the migrating scholars from the East have found expression and achieved 
synthesis ? Even scribes turned printers to cope with the flood of work 
the English Caxton among them. And the revival of Greek and Roman 
learning, with all the philosophical and scientific advances which it 
inspired, had a profowad effect on libraries. 


The mediaeval arrangement of a library in bays was now felt to be 
insufficiently expressive of the universality of knowledge, and new libraries 
began to be built of which the principal feature was a large general 
reading hall with book-cases round the walls and readers, desks in the 
middle. The first of these was the Royal Library in the Escorial near 
Madrid, built in 1584; it was the forerunner of the reading rooms 
of the Vatican in Rome, the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and, by a 
lurther development, the great circular rooms of the British Museum in 
London and the Library of Congress in Washington. 


Some of these libraries, with their high rooms, book-lined to the 
cornice, are quite incredibly inconvenient from the modern point of view, 
and many have risked their necks on wavering ladders only to find the 
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wanted book still just out of reach — but they were of the very spirit 
of the Renaissance: classical and not Gothic, comprehensive and not 
divided into separate compartments. The only really continuous thread 
connecting the intellectual life of ancient Rome, the mediaeval Church 
and the Renaissince was of course, the Latin language. 


For four centuries from the Renaissance, libraries, grew and 
multiplied rapidly, and the great libraries of the modern world began to 
take their present shape. Various forms of copyright law ensured the 
growth of their collections, and if access to some was restricted, they were 
in general open to all students. 


There was one more more great change still to come, and it was that 
which was brought by the extension of eduction with its related 
demand for ‘‘recrational’’ reading availabe for all. Authorities may still 
be trying to settle whether England or the United States of America 
possessed the first modern public library: what is undeniably true is that 
the public library movement began in both countries about 1850, and has 
been spreading to almost every country in the world ever since. 


The public library movement was an old idea ina new from. As we 
have seen, the library of King Assurbanipa] at Nineveh was probably open 
to the public, and there were certainly public libraries in ancient Rome 
A number of town or communal libraries, opend to all who could read, 
arose in various countries soon after the Renaissance, while the contents 
of many others were thrown open to public use in consequence of the great 
European revolutionary movements of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries — even though it frequently happend that no 
provision was subsequently made for their upkeep. 


But the modern movement is based on several new assumptions. 
lirstly, the present-day public library is in general supported from national 
or local taxes specially set aside for its upkeep; secondly. it acts on the 
supposition that all citizens of all ages, in all walks of life, either can read 
or are being taught to do so. From this has followed a new conception of 
the function of the librarian who is no longer a “ keeper ’’ restrictive in 
outlook and fearful of losses, but a man actively concerned to get the right 
book to the right reader at the right time—a man who takes delight in seeing 
his shelves half-empty because he knows his books are well and frequently 
used. 


As one librarian recently put it, ‘‘ Some librarians trv hard to be 
good custodians of books; a few of them unfortunately succeed. ”’ 

Moreover, the libraran no longer contents himself with supplying 
what is asked for; he now strives to anticipate demands and even to create 
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them. Not only do books go out for home reading from libraries in the 
large towns; there are allso rural libraries, libraries carried by motor 
vehicle or on horseback to remote villages or sent by train or air in boxes; 
there are libraries in hospitals, schools and prisons, there are libraries 
distributed by boat to seamen. 


And with all this has come a growing awareness of the essenetial 
unity of librarianship. In many countries the popular libraries have 
stimulated a demand among their own readers for books for study as well 
as for recreation, and inter-library loan systems have arisen to make 
the best possible use of availabe resources. In these systems the learned 
libraries too have played a most important part, and it is no uncommon 
thing for a library van to call at a remote farm bringing a book on 
veterinary science, borrowed perhaps from some university, for the farmer, 
a book on some aspect of household management for his wife, and fiction, 
magazines or other reading matter for both the grown-ups and the childern. 
Che total inter-library loan system would provide any book on any subject 
for anyone at any place and at any time—and some systems are not far from 
achieving this ideal. . 


As long ago as 1877 Dr. Poole, librarian of the Chicago Publi 
Library, said that he could see no more valid reason for excluding children 
from a library than from a church. Forty years earlier, indeed, a juvenile 
library had been established at West Cambridge, Massachusetts, but the 
children’s library movement really dates from about 1900, when children’s 
sections began to be considered as normal as reference and loan collections. 


Some of the more modern childeren’s rooms, attractively decorated 
and with small tables and chairs, under the supervision of a specialy 
trained assistant, are most inviting and have met with well-deserved 
success. The underlying value of the children’s library resides in the 
opportunities it gives for early lessons in good citizenship, care of public 
property and independent thought and judgement. The library becomes 
part of each citizen’s heritage from childood onwards. 


The latest chapters in this long history concern such developments 
as film and gramophone record libraries, and imporvements in library 
techniques. Even the use of automatic machinery for library purposes 
is being studied. But all take their place within the main framework of 
service to the community a service which has now become international, 
not merely local or national, and is one of the most potent forces for 
international understanding in the world of to-day. 
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SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL LIBRARIES OF INDIA« 
G. B. Ghosh, Librarian, 
Geological Survey of India 
(With the permission of the Director, Geological Survey of India ) 


The scientific and technical libraries are of a special type and are 
quite distinct from other types of libraries ¢. g. public, university & college. 
Unlike other libraries of general nature they are characterised by 
their flexibility and adaptability to their own particular requirements. 
They always try to keep themselves abreast with up-to-date and 
comprehensive information both published and unpublished on _ the 
results of various researches conducted daily. Generally they preserve all 
types of such materials as are essentially necessary for the researches. 
In addition to the supply of most comprehensive and current information 
required by different scientists and research workers, they are responsible 
for certain other activities pertinent to their basic functions e.g. compilation 
of bibliographies on special topics, issue of llbrary bulletins, translation 
work, preparation of research report files, special types of supject reference 
files, relative indexes and other personalized service of various types. 

The history of the growth of these libraries in India is well connected 
with the gradual development of scientific and technical researches in this 
part of the world. These libraries originated because of a specific localized 
need for organised service. They have grown ina more or less haphazard 
manner, and at no time in the history of their growth has any real plan been 
followed. The majority of this type of librares are found to have closely 
associated with various scientific Departments of the Government, research 
institutions and societies, educational centres, and with the research 
laboratories of private industrial enterprise some of which covera very 
narrow field of intersest. None of these libraries was planned at the 
time of its inception to from an integral part of the particular 
organization to which it was attached. Heaps of disorderly and uncatalogued 
materials went on accummulating day by day. The result being that no 
effective use could be made of these materials until it was recognized 
that some one should bring them together and a custodian appointed to 
take charge of them. 

The importance of scientific research is so much dependent upon 
these libraries that they are now recognised as the most important tool 
for resaerch. To-day it is an accepted fact that any scientific enterprise 
must maintain a close touch with current developments in its field just 
as it must be ready to review the past achievements. It goes without 
saying therofore that the help ofa well-equipped library is an absolute 
necessity. Moreover, in order to avoid fruitless effort and wasteful duplication 
the importance of preceding laboratory research by library research is 
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obvious. Due to the particular importance that is being attached at the 
present time, to all branches of science in general and industrial research 
in particular, new libraries of this type are being set up and existing ones 
used to an increased extent. It is also now held that these libraries should 
be given chances to play their parts efficiently by simply recognizing 
their scopes and functions, and that they shouid be regarded as distinctive 
units of the respective organizations with which they are linked. In view 
of their technical nature of work these libraries should operate at a 
higher administrative level than other service departments for betterment 
of the respective organizations. 


A thorough and special survey of these libraries in India 
particularly relating] to their resources has never been made, although 
some attempts in this direction have never been made attempted 
recently by the Unesco’s Science Co-operation Office in Delhi. and the 
Indian Library Association. The number of such libraries in India is 
approximately 115 only. representing about one tenth of the total number 
of all types of existing libraries of general nature, having a stock of more 
than 5000 publications. Amongst these the biggest and the oldest is that 
of the the Geological Survey of India, having a total stock of more than 
100,000 volumes, including books and periodicals. A large collection of 
reprints, pamphlets, and maps of different parts of the world is its special 
feature. It maintains five branch libraries attached to its Circle Offices 
situated at different places in India. Moreover, there are specialised libraries 
attached to our different national scientific and technical laboratories under 
the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research, New Delhi. Each of them is 
specialised in its own field and serves its own clientele, in particular. There are 
many other libraries attached to various Scientific Government departments 
and technical institutions apart from these of the various Universities and 
Colleges. Libraries of the Central Board of Irrigation, & Power, New Delhi; 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi; Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore: the Tata lron & Steel Co., Jamshedpur; Indian 
Statistical Institute & Laboratory, Barrackpore; Indian Standards Institution, 
Delhi; Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur and Indian Associatoin 
for the Cultivation of Science, Jadarpur are amongst those that are worth 
mentioning. India now possesses representive libraries of various dimensions 
covering all branches of science and technology, all ‘specialized in their 
own respective fields. 


The following are the outstanding drawbacks of these libraries: (1) 
absence of qualified technical staff with adequate specialised training, (2) 
insufficiency of special types of equipments, (3) lack of information of 
new developments of different methods and new researches conducted in 
respective branches of science (4) proper upkeep, (5) unsuitable citing 
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and bad atmosphere, and lastly (6) absence of all sorts of cO-operation 
amongst these libraries. The majority of these do not have any systematic 
information serivce intended for constant use and benefit of the 
organizations hey serve as well as for the general public interested in the 
particular subject. At least some well established policy is desirable in 
order that a logical development of these libraries in proper sequence can 
be followed. 


In the absence of either any standard recognized system of inter- 
library loans or any information about the entire collection held by these 


libraries an interchange of various reading lists on different topics, 
bibliographies on different subjects, and library bulletins giving the new 
accessions to the libraries would facilitate to solve this problem and to promote 
mutual co-operation between them. A little progress has been made in this 
direction by the compilation of a catalogue of scientific and serial publi- 
cations in the principal libraries of Calcutta by Stanley Kemp of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, published in 1918. This has however gone out 
of date and needs immediate revision. Sign of an indomitable desire for 
serious advanced study and research are already noticeable in the newly 
awakening countries of South Asia, particularly, India. In view of this a 
Union catalogue of learned periodicals and serials available in the libraries of 
South Asia is being compiled as a joint enterprise of the Indian Library 
Association and tlie Unesco Science Co-operation Oftice for South Asia 
and is expected to be published very soon. It is only through sucha 
catalogue the Indian scientists and research workers can have ready 
access to all published periodicals and serial literature an thus the libraries 
themselves can fulfil one of their primary functions. India to-day needs 
a great scientific lending library like the Science Museum Library and some 
subscription libraries like Lewis’s in Great Britain. She also requires a similar 
national organization like the National Central Library which is the 
focus of a vast link-up of ‘libraries of all kinds throughout Great Britain. 
This centre will render services to various individual scientist and research 
workers by supplying books and other materials according to their 
requirements, from its own big collection, as well as from that of co- 
operating libraries. it is now high time that, apart from the Indian Library 
Association, and all other existing provincial associations, a separate 
Association having similar scope and functions of the Association of Special 
Libraries & Information Bureaux in Great Britain and the Special Library 
Association in America was formed. This body will look after their needs, 
all kinds of their developments and will try to establish a closer co- 
operation and co-ordination amongst these libraries in a well planned way. 

Recently, to meet the growing demands of scientists and research 
workers in this country for bibliographic, documentary rsproduction and 
other services, the Government of India with the able assistance of the 
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Unesco have established the Indian National Scientific Documentation 
Centre under the auspices of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Council has placed it under the administrative 
control of the Director, National Physical Laboratory of India, New Delhi. 
Although the present stock of the tnsdoc-NPL library comprises 
of about 12,000 books, and good collection of considerable number 
of scientific journals including back volumes of the same, especially 
dealing with the physical sciences. it is intended that the services of this 
centre will be expanded in due course to cover other branches of science 
and technology. It is now held that about 50% of the present scientific 
literature of the worldis pubilshed in languages other than English. The 
Unesco has therefore already made available to this Centre the services ot 
foreign expert advisers in the work of -translation, abstracting, documen- 
tation and photographic reproduction. Moreover, this centre has now been 
entrusted with the work of acting asa Central agency in India for the 
preservation of all translations of scientific papers, prepared within the 
Commonwealth countries, which had hitherto been done by the Ministry ot 
Natural Resources and Scientific Research of the Government of India, 
New Delhi. We can now claim to receive biblicographic, microtilming 
photocopying, translating and the enquiry services from this centie at 


nominal charges, even lower than those levied by similay centres abroad. 


Along with the intensive research in each of the sectors of knowledge 
which the future development of the country calls for there is no doubt 
that the existing libraries specialising in each will nor only begin to pulsate 
with life but countless others also will be born. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


R. K. Chari, B. A. ( Hons ) 


School of Economics & Sociology University of Bombay 


It has now been realised by one and all that in the development 
of human personality a person's life a: College is of vital signiticance. Phough 
it is true that this may not be possible in the case of ail people yet at 
the present moment the initiative of the State has made it possible for 


any person with moderate means to enter College. 


In the curriculum of the college care must be taken to see that 
enough leisure is provided whereby the student is enabled to go to the 
library and supplement his lectures with books. The inculcation of the 
reading habit among the students is the utmost duty of the teaching staff 
since it is not possible to give a comprehensive coverage of any subject 
merely by lectures. 
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In this context the role of a College library in the moulding and 
shaping of the student’s character could very well be appreciated. The 
first pre-requisite to this is an efficient and well organized library. Naturally 
the Librarian of such a library should be one possessed of scholarhip and 
vision who would be in a position to guide the students and the professors 
to the proper choice of books. Since the professors are not aware of the 
latest trends in the fleld of knowledge the librarian has the added advantage 
of selecting the best material in the field. Speaking of conditions in our 
own country it must frankly be admitted that both the government. and 
those who manage colleges pay very scant attention to this very important 
problem. Quite often the college library is the cinderalla in the general 
scheme of things. Though the government. is very anxious to foster the 
spread of education yet at the same time it does little to plan and develop the 
existing libraries. The practice of appointing a professor to be in charge 
of a college library must be deplored. Being mainly preoccupied with 
his subject he has seldom time enough to think of the library and even 
if he does he is found wanting since Library Science has now become a well 
developed science requiring the attention of a full time Librarian with 
technical training. 


The college librarian must’ exercise his discretion and sound 
judgement in the choice of books. Apart from text books and reference 
books it may be essential to have certain other books which may be 
helpful to the students either as aids to study or for extensive reading. 
Very elementary books & books that give annotations and comprehensive 
hotes should not be purchased as these would make the students idle and create 
in their minds an impression that everything would be simple becaus of 
the guides. The aim should be to have in the college library books that 
would enable the students to be honest and useful member of the society. 
In the case of text books it is essential to purchase more copies as they would 
be much in demand. 


The librarian must also keep in touch with the latest developments 
in periodical literature so that any article which has a bearing on the topic 
that is discussed in class could be abstracted and kept on display. Guides 
to reading and the latest books on a particular subject could also be 
exhibited. It would also be advisable to have in the library books of general 
knowledge. Newspaper cuttings that deal with world problems could 
also be provided for. In this case the aim should be to select those 
newspapers and magazines which give a point of view but do not express 
any opinion since the individual concerned should be able to form his own 
views on the existing facts. Group discussions on some topic of the day 
should be arranged as this would be of immense value to the students in 
expressing themselves in proper manner. Audio-visua] materials such as news 
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reels and lantern slides should also form part of the equipment of the library 
as these help to spread knowledge. 


The issuing of books and the library hours should be convenient to 


the students with the rules not rigid but flexible. It isa general complaint 


in all college libraries that the professors take advantage of their position 
and make use of the books which are needed by the students. The librarian 
should therefore try to see that the issuing of books is made equitable as 
between the professors and the students. This should be done in a spirit 
of cooperation and mutual adjustment. It is always essential for the 


librarian to keep himself in touch with the professors so that he might 
execute his plans properly. 


UNESCO SEMINAR IN AFRICA 


Everett N. Petersen, 
Head, Public Libraries Development, Unesco 


Unesco’s Seminar on the development of public libraries in Africa 
was heldin Ibadan, Nigeria, July 27-August 21. The twenty-nine librarians 
and educators who took part in the meeting came from the following 
countries and territories: Belgian Congo, Egypt, France, Cameroons and 
other parts of French East Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, Togoland, Ivory Coast 
and other parts of French West Africa, Liberia, Spanish Guinea, Sudan, 
Kenya, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the United Kingdom. Also 
repesented were three international organisations: the Arab _ States 
Fundamental Education Centre, the Union Mondiale des Organisations 
Feminines Catholiques, and the World Health Organization. 

The group was made up of 14 women and 15 men. Two of the 
women and six of the men were Africans. The others were Europeans working 
in Africa 

The Seminar members lived and held their meetings in the attractive 
new buildings of University College designed by Maxwell Fry, the well- 
known English architect. Other units in the College’s huge development 
plan, including a library with a capacity of 300,000 volumes are now being 
constructed. The modern tropical architecture of this project is arising 
almost miraculously out of what was bush only a short time ago. Still 
Surrounding the site are tall palm trees and lush tropical vegetation. 
Nearby - about 6 miles away - is the city of Ibadan which, with a population 
of 500,000, is the largest African town in that part of the continent. 

The Ibadan Seminar was the fourth in a series of meetings on 
public library development organized by Unesco. The first, on general 
public library problems, was held in Manchester, England, in 1948. The 
next, a Seminar on the role of libraries in adult and fundamental education, 
took place in Malmo, Sweden, in 1950. The third, a conferonce on the 
development of public libraries in Latin America, was convened in Sao 
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Members of the Unesco Seminar onthe Development of Public Libraries in Africa held at Ibadan; 
interpreter; Mr. Ernest [koli, public information specialist; and Mr. 


Nigeria. Left to right: Miss Manu Banerji, 
T.T. Solaru, Educational Representative in West Africa, Oxford University Press, Ibadan. 














excavations of ancient cities in Egypt have uncovered some of the early temple 
and palaces libraries dating back some 2000 vears B.C. In the ruins of Karnak 
lemple of Tehbes archeologists found an inscription for a “House of Books”. 
\t Idinu, 5) miles away, a well-preserved library building was uncovered which 
was known as ‘* The House of Papyrus’’. A catalogue inscribed on a stone wall 
of the building reveals that the library contained books on religion, hunting, 
istrology, astronomy and many other subjects. Here, Egyptian scribes are 
seen writing on papyrus during the 17th century B. C. 
Photo Florence Archeological Museum. ) 
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Paulo, Brazil, in 1951. All had a marked influence on public library 
devolopment in various parts of the world. 

Unesco chose Africa as the region for its 1953 public libraries 
seminar because of the clear-cut and urgent need for public library services 
in most of the continent. Throughout Africa people are being helped by 
mass education programmes to emerge form illiteracy and ignorance and they 
need continued access to suitable publications, stimulation of their reading 
interests and expert reading guidance to sharpen their new skill into an effective 
instrument of self education. Only a few new literates now are served by 
public libraries, and if the others do not have access to such services in 
the near future, most will probably stagnate or slide back into illiteracy, 
thereby wasting the efforts expended by themselves and their teachers. 

It is rather generally agreed that library services and education 
should be linked everywhere. It is particularly important that public 
library services be closely associated with mass education programmes 
in Africa for the reason mentioned above, Looking at the other side of 
the coin, the librarian must depend upon the educator to supply the simply 
written publications in the vernacular for which thore is so much need. 
These reasons, combined with others, induced Unesco to invite governments 
to send educators as well as librarians to the Ibadan meeting. 

As anearly step in organizing the Seminar, Melle Yvenne Oddon, 
Librarian of the Musee de I’ Homme, Paris, who was the Seminar Director, 
and the writer made a preparatory trip to various African territories in 
September, 1952, to size up the situation and lay the ground work for 
the meeting. In the places vistited (Dakar, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, French 
Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo and Algeria) we found that, with the 
exception of the Gold Coast, public libraries are non-existant or at best 
in an early state of dovelopment: almost everywhere, there is a great lack 
of suitable publications in languages understood by the mass of people; and 
opportuni ies for the professional training of librarians are very limited. 
Correspondence, reading of reports, etc ..., indicated that this picture 
roughly fitted most of Africa, with the possible exception of South Africa. 

The Seminar programme was thorefore designed to spotlight three 
main problems: 


Gorup I: Organizing Public Library Seivices on a Regional or 
National Scale. 


(Leader: Mr. Edward Sydney, Borough Librarian of 
England, and former Unesco consultant for the Delhi 
Public Library Pilot Project). 

Group II: Provision. Selection and Use of Publications and 
Audio-Visual Materials in African Public Libraries. 
(Leader: Melle Yvenne Oddon). 
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Group HII: Professional Training for Public Library Service. 


(Leader: Mr. Ahmed A. Omar, Reference and Exchange 
Librarian, Fouad I University Library, Giza, Egypt.) 


In view of the large amount of experience and literature on these 
topics already available, it was recognized that, while new techniques 
might be discovered, much of the discussion in Ibadan should be devoted 
to determining exactly what adaptations in tested techniques used elsewhere 
in public library service, production of publications and the training 
of librarians would be required for application to African conditions. It 
was realized that this would be complicated by the fact that Africa is a 
vast continent, with many different races, religions and cultures, and one 
could, therofore, hardly assume that a single adaptation of a particular 
technique would necessarily, be appropriate for every part of the continent. 


The first two days of the Seminar were dovoted to opening 
ceremonies and introductory talks by the staff and participants. On the 
morning of the third day the groups began their daily meeting. The group 
discussions were based on 15 working papers prepared by librarians and 
educators working in Africa, and provisional study outlines drafted by 
the group leaders. These documents were distributed to all participants 
well before the meeting. Also made available to the Seminar members 


were copies of the series of Unesco Public Library Manuals, two of 
which contain the reports of previous Unesco meeting on public libraries, 
and many other Unesco publications. A useful working collection of 
publications, which included many items on the Seminar reading list, was 
assembled by the Librarian of the University College of Ibadan for use 
by the participants. 


Since demonstration facilities were a bit lacking in Ibadan, care was 


taken to collect a large number of photographs of library services and mass 
education throughout the world, whtch were arranged in exhibitions 
changed weekly. Approximately 50 films on libraries, mass education and 
other subjects were shown during the course of the seminar. In addition, 
arrangements were made for Seminar members to stop off on their. way to 
Ibadan to see the excellent public library system in the Gold Coast, which 
consists of the Central Library in Accra, the capital of the territory, 
branches in several other cities and mobile services. Ten of the participants 
took advantage of this opportunity. 

The Seminar was organized along democratic lines. The discussion 
outlines were provisional and participants could make changes by a majortiy 
vote. Each group had one member on the Seminar Steering Committee, 
and reponsiblity for the success of the meeting was widely distributed by 
including every person on a committee or by giving him a special 
assignment. 
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Cross fertilization is par‘icularly important in meetings attended by 
people from many countries if there is to be effective exchange of ideas 
and pooling of experiences. The Ibadan Seminar members quickly got 
well acquainted with each other at sherry parties held on the two opening 
days. Then French-speaking and English-speaking people were mixed in 
all the groups. This arrangement was made practicable by providing an 
interpreter for each group and by producing all documents in both English 
and French. 


Though the meeting was held in the heart of Africa, the weather 
was relatively cool, andin fact, blankets were needed at night. Jt is not 
always that agreeble in Ibadan, but July and August are in the rainy 
season. which is the best time of the year — if one has a raincoat — but it 
so damp that clothes left in acloset for a day or two show patches of 
mould. 


The general region, particularly the Gold Coast, was once known 
as the “‘ white man’s grave’. But with yellow fever shots, a daily dose 
of paludrine and some vigilance in killing the anopheles mosquitoes trapped 
under one’s sleeping net, there was little to worry about, except possibly 
a bit of dysentery. 


Some wild life was to be seen in the vicinity of University College 
(though not at the seminar parties). Snakes occasionally slithered 
across the road, and one of the interpreters almost sat on a bright green one 
(possibly non-poisonous) coiled ina chairin his room. Most nights some 
kind of animal sniffed outside the writer’s window. At first mis-identified 
as his room-mate, then as a bush pig, the beast was finally seen and turned 
out to be awildcat. After a heavy rain, huge bull frogs could be seen in 
the evening under porch lights waiting patiently with mouths wide open 
for insects stunned by the light to drop. Very popular were the bright 
blue and red-headed lizards which scurried around by the hundreds, but 
it was a bit disconcerting to reach in a book case for something to read and 
find a lizard there before you. Tropical birds chirped most of the night, 
and now and thenstrange animalscries could be heard. These were 
usually identified by raconteurs as the snarls of leopards and the story 1s 
that these beasts sometimes did come at night to a nearby stream to 
drink, which may not be true: if they really did, the Africans wculd 
probably have killed them because it is said that the women prize the 
poison sac found under the leopard’s whiskers. It seems that this poison can 
safely - from: one point of view — be adminisiered to an enemy becaus¢ 
an autopsy of the corpse will not reveal the poison’s presence. 

The Seminar members worked hard for four weeks in the this 
somewhat "exotic *milieu and accomplished very substantial results as is 
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evident in the excellent final reports and recommendations of the three 
groups. The Seminar endorsed the Unesco Public Library Menifesto (1) 
and recommended that Unesco, in cooperation with the appropriate 
governmental authorities, establish a public library pilot project in Africa. 
It also pointed out the most urgent action which should be taken by 
governments and librarians for the development of public libraries and 
the creation of literature bureaux to produce easy-to-read publications for 
new literates and others with little education. The Seminar also recommended 
the formation of library associations and the establishment of high-calibre 
library schools to train leaders in the profession, and the organization 
of training courses for people who occupy posts at the intermediate level. 
The group reports, recommendations and a selection of the working papers 
will later be pulibshed at the sixth volume in the series of Unesco Public 
Library Maunals, 

One new library association has already been formed as a direct 
result of the Seminar — the West African Library Association. Represented 
on the Executive Committee of the new organization are Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone and Liberia. The President is Mr, W.J. Harris, 
Librarian. University College, Ibadan. The association has already made 
plans for publication of a periodical and a conference to be held in 1954. 


Ther is every reason to believe that, as in the case of previous 
Unesco public library meetings, substantial results will flow from the Ibadan 
Seminar during the course of the next few years. However the difficulties 
to be overcome in Africa are enormous, and the diffusion of public library 
services will probably be obliged to keep pace with general developement in 
social and economic conditions, education and health. 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


1954 
PRIZE RS. 700- 


The Contest will honour Young Leaders of thought who show ability 
to deal with the problems of Population. Any person born within the borders 
of India shall be eligible to enter the Contest The. Prize-winning Essay 
must be more than five thousand words and should be written in English or 
Hindi on one side of the paper only, Two typed copies should be submitted 
by May 30, 1954. For the list of subjects and further information please 
write to:— 

The Editor, INDIAN LIBRARIAN, N. E. 154, Mohalla Purian, 

JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 








{1] The Public Library,a Living Force for Popular Education. Paris, Unesco, 1949. 
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LIBRARY ACTIVITIES‘OF THE BRITISH COUNCIL, 
BOMBAY 


On the eve of opening their new library in the French Bank Building 
in Homji Street, off Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, the British Council 
organised a copule of very friendly gatherings in the library premises. 


The first was a reception accorded to Mr. Kesavan who was on 
a visit to the city. Mr. Kesavan spoke with earnestness and enthusiasm 
about the National Library at Calcutta, He said the Government of 
India had made the National Library one of the beneficiaries of the 
section 9 (b) of the Press and Registration of Books Act, the other 
beneficiary being the Parliament Library at Delhi. In committing the 
books to the charge of the Library, the Government of India had directed 
the library authorites to prepare a national bibliography on the lines of 
the British National Bibliography. The enormity of the task lay in the 
fact that the number of books to be catalogued would be colossal (about 
50,000 annually — or between 2 and 3 times the production of books in 
U.K. and U.S.A.) and _ besides they would be in at least fourteen 
languages with different scripts. 


The Second occasion was a symposium on the library topics from 
the 20th through the 23rd August. Library users and library workers 
were brought together in a cheerful atmosphere for considering the 
expectations of library readers and the way and means of more fully meeting 
them. The spacious library hall with its fairy freshness, the rows of 
shining new books, the book-cases whose topmost shelves were within 
easy reach of a reader standing in front of them, the high windows letting 
in abundant light on the shelves and the wide gangways, and the coming 
together of eminent scholars and top rank librarians — all this served to 
give a new orientation to ideas of library service. 


In India libraries are associated in the mind of the general public 
with dingy places, overlooked by dismal specimens of humanity, 
(euphemistically called librarians), containing, besides half-torn and 
motheaten books, collection of quantities of dust, cobwebs and mouldy 
fungus (enough to maintain a local penicillian factory ), and above all as 
a place where you may go with a hundred percent assurance that you will 
not get the book or information wanted by you at the particular moment. A 
pictorial account of the British Libraries by Mr. Makin was well calculated to 
dispel the above idea and replace it by the idea of a library where reading 
materials presented a comely come-on look and where the intellectual 
contents of books were microscopically analysed and brought on tips of 
cards, ready to jump on the table of an inquiring reader for his immediate 
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intellectual satisfaction. Mr, Makin, the Librarian of the British Council had 
selected a number of photographs of British Libraries. He threw them on the 
screen by meansof an epidiascope and accompanied the show witha 
pleasant commentary on the salient features of library service. Miss Dilly 
of the United States Information Service Library gave an account of 
libraries in the U.S.A. which were merely more sumptuos editions of the 
British Model. 


Asa contrast to the glowing and inspiring portrait of a western 
library was the picture of libraries in Bombay presented by the Curator 
Mr. Wakins. In his opinion the public libraries fared ill, because they 
were hamstrung financially. He compared them to Charles II’s navy. It 
consisted of seamen who were not gentlemen and gentlemen who were not 
seamen and between the two, they brought it no good name. Libraries 
in Bombay could be managed well by a body which was financially strong 
and intellectually competent and public spirited. Municipalities or Local 
Boards were financially strong and the managers of members’ libraries with 
century old traditions of service were intellectually competent and public 
Spirited. If the two could unite the future of libraries in Bombay was as radiant 
as that any western library. Municipalities were a by-word for inefficiency and 
committing libraries to their care may amount to passing a sentence of death 
on them. Let the tax be coollected by municipalites and administered for 
libraries by Library Committees consisting of members with faith in the 
efficacy of libraries. That was the way out of the impasse, Mr. Wakins, added. 


Mr. Justice P.B. Gajendragadkar who inaugurated the series of 
talks dwelt on the necessity of a good librarian in modern society. In the 
ever increasing output of the printing press the common man _ was bewildered 
and would fain follow a librarian who was trained by character, temperament 


and attainments to evolve order in the bewildering mass of materials. 


Each day’s meeting was devoted to one particular aspect of 
librarianship, and four lectures were arranged for each meeting — the 
lectures were generally limited to some twenty minutes, leaving time 
for questions and breaks when the members could talk to the lecturers and 
to each other, examine the various exhibits and soon. Asa background 
to the course, exhibitions of books, photographs, equipment, etc., had 
been arranged, the principal items being. 

‘‘ British Book Design ’’ — The National Book League’s annual 
exhibition of the fifty best examples of book production 
published during the year. 

An exhibition of British text books on library organisation, 
routine, classification, and cataloguing. In all, a hundred 
titles were exhibited and these will now form part of a text-book 
library for students and librarians. 
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Examples of Library Bulletins, Book-lists from various public 
Libraries in Britain, kindly loaned by the Library Association. 
There were too many to mention them individually, but they 
included production from Leyton, Lancashire County, Derbyshire 
County, Hamp ead, Doncaster, Lincoln, Hull, Oldham, Chestertield, 
St. Pancras — many, many others. 


Adisplay of photographs of British Libraries — in fact the 
1950 Centenary Exhibition Photographs produced by the Library 
Association, but they had not previously been exhibited in Bom- 
bay. 

Equipment,including a micro-film camera, micro-film reader and 
document copying machines loaned from Messrs. Kodak of 
Bombay, together with electric duplicators, photo-stencils etc. 
loaned by Messrs. Gestetner of Bombay. 


Braille books, writers, short hand machines and typewriters exhib- 
ited by the Indian Nationa! Institute_of the Blind. 


Anew type of insecticide which it is claimed will not only rid 
our books of all injurious, but also prevent the growth of fungus 
so troublesome in the monsoon season, together with an electric 
sprayer. 


There were also films on various aspects of librafianship, film 
strips and last but by no means least, recordings by Messrs, 
McColvin, Sydney and Gardner. These three speakers, all of 
whom are very well known in India (Mr. Sydney and Mr. Gardner 
were UNESCO consultants to the new Public Library in Delhi 
during 1951 and 1952) had kindly consented to record talks on 
discs at the offices of the Council’s Recorded Sound Department 
in London and these discs were forwarded to Bombay. These 
recorded talks were most effective. Here were three of Britain’s 
best known Public Librarians, giving from the wealth of their 
experience and knowledge. 


LIBRARIES IN BOMBAY 


The phrase libraries in Bombay includes all the different types of 
libraries that together form a library commonwealth. At one end we 
have the Central, and Regional Libraries whose book stock is characterized 
by completeness so far as production in their territorial limits is concerned. 
Another class of libraries whose book stock is similarly characterized by 
completeness is the library devoted to a specific subject, ¢. g. the library 
of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research or the Library of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Then there are the libraries attached to 








* Text ofthe Speech delivered by Shri T. D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, Bompay,fon 
21st August, 1953, at the Refresher Course for Librarians, conducted under ths auspices 
of the British Councll, ‘Bombay. 
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various schools and colleges, Universities and research institutions. Hospitals, 
Social Clubs, Womens’ Clubs, Defence Forces, Child Welfare Societies, have 
their own libraries whose patrons are their respective members. Lastly 
there are a number of libraries that lay ciaim to being public libraries but 
are not so in the professional language of the librarians. These™’are 
libraries whieh invite the public to become members by paying fees either 
on a monthly or yearly basis or on the basis of books borrowed. Librarians 
do not accept them as public libraries because they reserve that name to 
such libraries as are owned managed and used by the pnblic. The Government 
of Bombay have conferred upon some of the subscription libraries the 
status of public libraries. I propose to speak today of these libraries and 
of the Central and Regional libraries. This will bring the subject into 
manageable limits and it is with these libraries that the vast majority of 
the people of the State is mostly concerned. 


The Central Librarv is the depository of al] books printed in Bombay 
State and received by the Government of Bombay under section 9 . 
of the press aud Registration of Books Act, 1867, as amended by - 
Government of Bombay in 1948. Under the provisions of this section 
the library receives direct from the printer two copies of every book 
printed in Bombay State. The Government stipulate that the- library 
authorities that they will house these books in proper library way so as to 
facilitate their use by research workers. 


Upto 1947 Government themselves were the custodians of these 
books and as they were not organ‘zed for use in the libra: y way they remained 
in the cellars of the Secretariat asso much inert material; or alternatively 
disappeared into thin air like the repudiated Shakuntala from the court 
of King Dushyanta Between 1867 and 1890, the authorities of the Bombay 
University were called upon by the Government to godfather these books 
but the University authorities did not officiously strive to keep alive 
somebody else’s baby and the baby was returned in 1890. Government 
offered this collection to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society but 
as the offer was not aecompanied by an offer of monetary grant it was 
declined by the Society on the grounds of want of staff and space. 


The collection made by the Government between the years 1867 
and 1947 consisted only of single copies and in 1947 when Government 
launched a library movement by recognizing the Central Library in Bombay 
and the Regional Libraries at Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar, Govern- 
ment dist ibuted the collection among these four libraries. The Regional 
Libraries received books in Gajarati, Marathi and Kannada languages and 
the residue was received in the Central Library. After the passing of 
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the Amendment in 1948 the Central Library started receiving tow copies of 
every book. The wheels of Government grind slowly, though fine anu 
compliance by printers with the provisions of the act began to substantia ly 
regular during 1952-53. The total number of copyright books in the 
Central Library at the end of March 1953, was 49,434. 


All these have been accessioned in the library and noted on cards 
in which the entries are first grouped by years of publication and within 
the year by author’s names in alphabetical order; 25,102 books have been 
classified accordind to Dewey and 17,377 have catalogue cards made for 
them and arranged in separate sequence of authors, title and subjects. Only 
those books have been given subject entries which do not reveal the subject 
matter by their names. About 10,000 books ‘have been awaiting their turn 
for library processing because the Central Library does not possess the 
necessary staff to decipher their scripts. A special officer with four clerks 
and one peon to assist him has been managing this section. The Special 
Officer devotes only such time for supervising this work as he an spare 
form his other duties in the Society’s Library. 


Government .entrusted the work of managing the copy ‘right collection 
to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society because they wanted te 
establish at an early date free library facilities for the general public, and 
“those at a minimum cost te themselves and also with the objec t of increasing 
the association of the people in the public library movement. The free 
use of the resources of the B.B.R.A. Society Library and the willing 
cooperation of foremost scholars in- the Society for furthering the library 
movement in the State, induced the Government to entrust the management 
to the Society. 


For the same set of reasons the Regional collections were entrusted 
to private bodies in Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar. The Gujarat Vidyapith 
of Ahmedabad has fulfilled the above named expectations but at Poona althe- 
ugh the cooperation of scholars was unstinted local resources were not found 
adequate and the Regional Library did not develop much beyond the 
limits of Copyright collection. Since June 15, 1953, the City General 
Liprary having century old traditions of library service and carefully built 
up financés has accepted the management of the Maharashtra Regional 
Library. At Dharwar the experience is like that at Poona but there is no 
resourceful or experienced institution to take the Karnatak Regional Library 
under its wing. 


In view of the establishment of the National Library at Calontta it 
will be worth considering what the role of the Central and Regional Libraies 
in Bombay will be. Bombay is the only State which has forestalled the 
constitution of India which by Afticle 31 confers upon the people the 
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right of getting full compensation for property. None of the states 
in consequence of this section in the Constitution can demand free copies 
from printers besides the three which the 1867 Act allows them. One of 
them is to be used by the Registrar for the dual purpose of publishing 
bibliographical memorandum about it in the state gazette and of examining 
it from the point of view of peace and order in the State. The other two 
copies will be sent respectively to the Parliament Library at Delhi and the 
National Library at Calcutta. The Governments of States will have only 
one copy, viz. that sent to the Registrar for the purpose of establishing a 
Tegional copyright library. In Bombay the amendment of 1948 makes 
available not less then 5 copies for library use and:our Central and Regional 
Libraries will continue to get them as the amendment asking for five copies 
is dated prior to the date of the Indian Constitution. 


As it is proposed to publish a national bibliogrphy of books printed 
in India from the National Library at Calcutta probably the publication 
of memoranda by State Gevernments will be superflous and may be done 
away with. 


Whether in addition to the National Library at Calcutta there should 
be fourteen Regional Libraries corresponding to fourteen languages recognized 
by the constitution scattered all over the conntry as a second line of book- 
stockpile isa question upon which librarians all over the country should 
Aeliberate and voice their verdict tothe Government of India. Especially 
in the context of agitation for linguistic provinces a regional book stock in 
regional centres wovld appearto be desirable. But the only means of 
getting an extra copv will be either the one used by the Registrar for police 
Purposes or the copy received by the Parliament Library. 


The librarles in district and taluka towns upon which Government 
have thrown the responsibiltv of serving the public free of cost forma 
class by themselves. Manv of them have century old traditions of serving 


their paving patrons more or less satisfactorily. But under the new 
responslbility of serving the entire local population they must be said to be 


willing. Financilally, they stand on a base of a limited number of member’s 
fees “supplemented with an equal amount of Government grant. On this 
base there is raised a structure of service to the entire population. The 
result is that the district and taluka libraries instead of being pyramids 
with a broad base resemble more the inverted frustrum of a cone whose 
base remains constant and the upper portion ‘goes on expanding parallelly 
with the development of compllsory education and spread of social and 
political consciousness fostered by schemes of social education. Government 
upheld the plan of the Library Development Committee for converting the 
existing members’ libraries into public libraries. They were movd by the 
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considerations (i) that use should be made of existing libraries and (ii) 
that by so doing they would ‘ ipso jfacto ’ get the adherence of library 
enthusiasts to the movement. It is a moot point whether Government 
would have been better advised if they had compelled the local municipal- 
ities to run local libraries. Very likely we might have had more funds for 
libraries but probably we would had less enthusiasm. The Madras experi- 
ment of compelling the local authorities to finance local libraries has yielded 
the exact result of more money and less love of libraries. Speaking generally 
it may be stated that municipalities have no library enthusiasts and library 
enthusiasts has no backing of the municipalities which hold the purse 
strings. The situation is no less tragi-comic than that presented by Charles 
II’s navy. Macaulay describes Charles II’s navy as consisting of seamen 
who were not gentlemen and of gentlemen who were not seamen, who 
between themselves brought it no good name. 


A way out of this library impasse will be found only when library 
workers demonstrate the utility of their service so convincingly that city 
fathers will regard the lighting of human héads to be no less vital than 
the lighting of city streets and vote grants for libraries of their own accord. 
Signs are not wanting that such a conviction is dawning on the City fathers. 
Twenty municipalities have taken upon themselves to run libraries and 
one corporation has expressed its wrath at not being entrusted with library 
management. 


Some results of the top heavy structure of our public libraries have 
manifested themselves during the five years working. They are: 


(i) Library service forthe general public is confined to reference 
service only. Readers are not permitted to borrow books or periodicals 
forhome reading. They are required to do their reading at the library 
during library hours. This kind of compulsion as to time and place of 
reading is foreign to the library. The library way of educating the people 
is to provide reading materials on subjects of the readers’ choice, to be 
consumed by them at a time and place that suits their convenience or pleases 
their fancy. Compulsory reading in a library is no more enjoyable or profitable 
for adults than is the compulsory reading in the library hour for school 
children. The library authorities fear that if books are issued freely to 
non-members what incentive would there remain for members to pay 
membership fees ? 

(ii) The book stocks of libraries built up to satisfy the needs of a 
select coterie of readers are called up to satisfy the needs of the entire 
population. Take Belgaum and Kalyan as examples of the better type of 
district and taluka libraries. In Belgaum the population of the city is one 
lakh and the number of books stocked is 13,723 giving per capita stock of 
.13 books. In Kalyan the population number 60,000 and book stock is 
2,118 giving a per capita stock of 0.03 books. Calculating that 10% 
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of the population register themseives.as readers and that there are three 
books for every registered reader are minimum the book stocks at these 
places should be 30,000 and 18,000 respectively, If the actuals fall short 
of the minimum by so wide a margin in better than average: district and 
taluka libraries one can easily imagine what shortages are faced in below 
the average libraries. 


(iii) When the District and Taluka libraries have net sufficient 
Stocks unto themselves they cannot be expected to supplement the resources 
of lesser units in the system. In the Library Development Committee 
Report it was anticipated that the district libraries would help the taluka 
libraries by supplementing their bookstock and receive help in their turn 
from the Regional and Central Libraries. This anticipation has not been 
realized. The stocks of these libraries differ from:each other in numbers 
but notin kind and mutual assistance is precluded: not only by inadequacy 
in numbers but by want of variety. 


(iv) The newsrooms of libraries have acquired such a popularity 
that often enough the authorities have to hang out borads as at cinema 
theatres that the house is full. This popularity is a mixed blessing to the 
movement. It is good that lt makes mem read and its evil is that it throws 
library objective out of focus. The aim of libraries is not to equip the 
people with talking on current topics as superficial reading of newspapers 
is apt todo. At the same time newspapers are not just sheets to be sent 
whistling down the wind. They are in fact applied literature or as 
Addison put it ‘poetry and philosophy brought from halls of academies to 
coffee houses’. They serve to fill the void of books. The goed in news- 
papers is to be separated from its evil and preserved and. brought to the 
notice of readers. If.this is done libraries will not suffer from the bad name 
of collecting a mixed crowd of unballasted and undesirable people. 

For want of funds Government have stayed the programme of library 
extension. Inadequate as the existing service is it serves only 1,00, 33,000 
people out. of a total population of 3,59,44,000. The pause in progress may 
well prove a blessing in disguise as. the interval can be utilized to take stock 
of the situation. The policy of recognizing, an existing institution so as to 
save money, may, for example, have: to be modified. to the extent of making 
it a condition precedent to recognition that the recognized, library must 
so liberalize its constitution that the objective of basing it on the local 
rate is brought nearer. 


In the villages Government. have under Social: Education Scheme 
recognized about 5,000 libraries which receive Rs. 18/- maximum. annually 
as Govenment grant. Professionals doubt the utility of such ‘small units 
and recommend the use of mobile library service. For urban areas it is 
found that municipalities must runto the rescue of libraries and in rural 
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areas the District Boards must bear the brunt of providing library service. 
In underdeveloped countries like our own, library service in rural areas 
connotes more than the provision of books, People have to be made aware 
of the need for a better and more abundant life and experience gathered 
in Baroda shows that the rural masses respond very well to any person 
who can enter into the spirit of their lifeand shows them how they can 
make it better. Rural populations are not great readers — nor arc there 
abundant books which to come to grips with their daily life. There do 
not exist facilities like cinema shows or radio sets. The old instiutions of 
reading extracts from religious books like Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
which expressed the Indian ideals of life or of musical Harikirtans which 
adorned a tale and pointed a moral, are dying. In these circumstances 
the librarian who goes with the library van carries with him the means of 
satisfying the intellectual and emotional needs of the people. He must 
know both his reading materials and the people to whom they are to bring 
cheer. Then only will the library materials make effective impact on the 
minds of the villagers. A small static library, unenlivened by fresh stock 
from time to time in charge of an unimaginative and not much knowledgeable 
person is more a liability than an asset. It induces complacency where it 
is not justified. The thing to do, therfore, is to establish travelling library 
service with a revenue district as a unit. It may be financed partly by 
the District Board and partly by Government and may be centred at the 
District Library, He should be appointed a librarian who knows the books 
at his command and by the force of his personality can bring about 
a union between the people and the ideas and information contained in 
them. 

These are the things to prepare the ground of library ‘service. For 
fuller service the public libraries will estabiish contacts with the other 
different types of libraries through library associations. And so through 
cooperation at all levels will the state’s entire library resources be every 
individual citizen’s library resources. 








THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


This unique volume offers practical suggestions to those who would 
like to read more but who do not because “ of lack of time ,” and gives 
the librarian, the teacher and group leaders an important tool for 
encouraging and directing better reading among those with whom they 
work. 

The Wonderful World of Books, edited by Alfred Stefferud is ‘a 
practical key to the knowledge, adventure and enjoyment found in the 


world of books. Printed as a non-profit endeavor of a great many people 
and organizations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Dollar 2. 
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BIBLIOTECA INFANTIL 
A Paradise for Sao Paulo’s Children 


S. M. Koffler, Editor, 
Unesco COURIER 

Every Wednesday and Friday morning a special bus, crowded with 
shouting children, rolls through the heart of the skyscraper city of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and heads for a little street — the Rua General Jardim — 
in one of the densely populated workers’ sections of town. At number 485 
it pulls to a stop before an ultra ultra-modern two - storey building circled 
by a beautifully laid out garden. From the bus, 50 or so blind children 
descend rapidly and impatiently and march off into what has been called 
“O Paraiso da Gurilandia ’’ — Kiddies’ Paradise. 

Kiddies’ Paradise — or Biblioteca Infantil as it is officially known — 
is no special institution just for the blind; it is the headqurters of one of 
the most remarkable movements in children’s libraries created in Brazil 
indeed, in the whole of Latin America. The Sao Paulo Biblioteca Infantil 
leads the way not only with its bold conception of architecture but with 
its advanced library methods and techniques, and the variety of opportunities 
for development and expression it offers sighted as well as blind children 


Today, over 35,000 children registered in the main children’s library 
can chooses from 30,000 books, or listen to folklore or classical music, 
paint, learn puppetry, publish their own newspaper, go on excursions, or 
produce their own plays in a huge childern’s tueatre specially built for 
them last year. 


Five branch libraries, along similar lines, have been built in the 
past two years in other parts of the city — all in workers’ districts — and 
a chain of 20 children’s libraries, equipped with open — air reading 
terraces, is planned by city authorities. Similar children’s libraries have 
been or are being built in other parts of the State of Sao Paulo, and the 
movement is now spreading to other regions of the country as well. 


The movement owes much of its success to Dona Lenira Fraccaroli, 
Director of the Children’s Library Division af the City of Sao Paulo, who 
has devoted the past 20 years of her life to the growth and development 
of children’s libraries, not only as a place where children can obtain books, 
but as a social centre, a delightful wonderland of fun which young people 
can feel belongs to them and where they can learn the joys of reading and 
freely express their personality through the various arts and crafts. 


As one New Zealand librarian who recently visited the Bibliotca 
Infantil on Rua Jardim remarked, ‘‘ The main impressionI received was 
that the children regard their library more as a home than an official 
institution. ‘Not only have they free access to all shelves and to the 
catalogue, but they are also supplied with games (chess boards, plaving 
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As one New Zealand librarian who recently vistied the Biblioteca 
Infantil on Rua Jardim remarked, ‘“ The main Impression I received was 
that the children regard their library more as a home than an official 
institution. Not only have they free’ access to all shelves and to the 
catalogue, but they are also supplied with games (chess boards, playing 
cards, etc.) Twice a week there are story hours at which not only the 
library staff but also well - known children’s writers and the children 
themselves take an active part. The children also issue their own monthly 
library bulletin. There are weekly film shows, literary and musical entertain. 
ments, and excursions to factories and other places of interest to children. 


“‘ There is a vertical file with »pictures concerning history, geography, 
art and science, and also coin and stamp collections. Books in Braille for 
blind children are provided too. Among the youngsters one sees al] kinds 
of races and nationalities, Negroes, Mulattoes, Japanese, Italian, English, 
American, German, etc. The library therefore has on its shelves not only 
books in Portuguese, bnt also in French, German, English and Spanish.”’ 


Root of Brazil’s evils 


The central branch of the Biblioteca Infantil first opened its doors 
in 1936 with a small] reference and lending section ina small building. 


This has now been replaced by the modern two — storey structure offering 
all facilities and Children’s Theatre alongside it now stands on the site of 
the old children’s library. With each book borrowed, a small card is added 
on which children are asked to answer four questions, describing what they 
read, how they liked the book, which character they liked most, and why. 
This, says Dona Lenira, not only helps the library to determine the most 
popular books in a given period and to gauge differences in children’s 
reading taste, but also to sharpen the youngster’s interest in what they 
are reading. 


In acounjry like Brazil, where literacy is a serious problem which 
the government has been fighting to overcome for years, Dona Lenira sees 
the children’s library as one of the best ways of ultimately solving the 
problem by interesting the very young in the pleasures as well as the benefits 
that come form reading and general cultural development. 


Her work has been inspired by a statement made by Monteiro 
Lobato, the greatest writer of children’s books in Brazil, who once said: 
‘The day when every city in Brazil has children’s library, Brazil will be 
safe from all evil. For all the evils of Brazil have one single cause: 
ignorance; the ignorance of adults who were never inspired with a love of 
reading when they were children.” 


Ever since she heard Monteiro Lobato utter this phrase, Lenira 
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Fraccaroli has repeated it again and again in her speeches and writings to win 
local and government support for the children’s library movement. 


Yellow Woodpecker Farm 


Like many Brazilians, Dona Lenira sees in Monteiro Lobato the 
“Himalaya” of her country’s children’s literature. His stories of Little 
Pug Nose, Viscount of Corncob, Emilia, the talking rag doll, and Mammy 
Nastacia on “ Yellow Woodpecker Farm” have delighted millions of 
Brazilian children for many years. His works would probably delight many 
more millions in othrr countries if they were translated into other languages. 
Unfortunately his name is almost completely unknown abroad. Despits 
this, Dona Fraccaroli believes that the day will come when Monteiro 
Lobato’s ‘* Woodpecker Farm ” characters will be known and loved by 
children in every corner of the globe and that “ he will rank as one of the 
greatest authors of children’s books in the world ” 


Although Brazil ean today boast a number of other first — rate 
writers of children’s books, the need for more good books in this field is 
still great. This was well brought out at a Unesco seminar on the 
development of public libraries in Latin America held in Sao Paulo in 1951. 


A section of this seminar, headed by Lenira Fraccaroli, was devoted 
to children’s libraries. Surveying the book production picture in all the 
Latin American Republics, it revealed that little was being done in most 
of them. Brazil, Argentina and Mexico lead in the publication of children’s 
books but a much greater is still needed in all the countries. The seminar 
called for the co-operation of writers, publishers, librarians, teachers, illustra- 
tors and book traded organizations ‘‘ to increase and improve the production 
of books and magazines for children and adolescents.” 


Since then, Lenira Fraccaroli and many of her colleagues in Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco and other parts of Brazil, have been Campaign- 
ing on a four — point platform for more cfiildren’s writers. more children’s 
books, more children's libraries and more training courses for children’s 
librarians. 


Last July, under the auspices of the young editorial staff of the 
Biblioteca Infantil’s newspaper, “‘ A Voz da Infancia” ( Youth’s Voice ), 
Dona Lenira organized a Congress of Children’s Writers at which some 20 
authors — some of them outstanding in their field — as well as 150 
adolescents from different regions of Brazil attended. They discussed ways 
to provide better books for children, how to eliminate pulp publications 
and increase the circulation of better books and Magazines, and asked for 
increased government and local support for the establishment of children’s 
libraries in all of the cities of Brazil. 
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A children’s library in every city. of Brazil, however is probably 
still a long way off. But the Sao Paulo Bibliotca Infantil is pointing 
the way. In Bahia tothe north, a children’s library “ Monteiro Lobato ”’ 
resembling the main branch on the Rua General Jardim, was, recently 
inaugurated aftera Bahian librarian had spent two months studying the 
Sao Paulo installations and techniques. Other children’s libraries along 
similar lines are also planned for the city. 


In Rio de Janeiro, where until recently a single room for children 
was attached to the existing public libraries, the Chamber of Deputies 
1S now considering a project for the creation of 10 children’s libraries in 
separate buildings. The coffee city of Santos is completing two ultra- 
modern structures equipped with open-air reading terraces, arts and crafts 
facilities, a cinema and a children’s theatre. In these and other cities special 
courses to train library staff have been organized and lbrary courses are now 
Planned as a regular part of all normal schools as a means of stimulating 
the creation of children’s libraries throughout Brazil. 

All in all, it looks as if the Biblioteca Infantil of Sao Paulo has 
feally started something. With its accent on combined libraries and play 
centres where children have found delight and inspiration through access both 
to books and creative activities, with its five branch libraries and two 
children’s theatres already in operation, with its 20 new children’s libraries 
now planned or under construction, Biblioteca Infantil of Sao Paulo stands 
as a brilliant and inspiring example for the rest of Brazil and for other 
countries elsewhere in the world. 





—- HAVE YOU SEEN THESE ?— 


Librarians will be interested to read an article — ‘‘ The Making ofa 
Librarian’, by Anna Erichsen appeareadin‘ The Education Quarterly’ 
September 1953, page 174 to 179. 


~~ 
The recent additions to the ACRL Monographs Series are ‘ Bibliogr- 
aphical Style Manuals; A Guide to their Use in Documentation and Research’ 
and “‘ A Recommended List of Basic Reference Periodicals in Engineering 
and the Engineering Sciences ’’ — two valuable reference tools. Can be 
had from David Maxfield, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergra- 
duate Division for 60 cents and 75 cents respectively. 
* 


Data on library holdings and annual circulation from 36 countries are 
found in Table 6, addenda, Basic Facts and Figures, UNESCO. The 
booklet contains other interesting information on illiteracy, education, muse_ 
ums, books, newspapers, films, and radio. The United States leads th® 
world in number of public and school libraries, but the United Kingdom i 
the most prolific publisher of new books. 50 Cents. 
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Library Day in West Bengal 


Under the auspices of the Bengal Library Association the Library 
Day was observed amidst great enthusiasm on August 19, 1953 ( foundation 
day of the B. L. A.) in Calcutta and all over the West Bengal. To 
popularise libraries and strengthen the cause of the library movement and to 
draw the attention of the Government and the public to the problems facing 
the library movement in West Bengal meetings were held in the Library 
Hall of the Calcutta University Institute, Calcutta, and at all mofussil 
centres at which resolutions were passed urging the immediate abolition of 
Sales Tax on books and periodicals as such taxation was a restrication 
and practically a fetter to the spread of education and culture. 


Delhi Library Association 


To promote the Library movement in Delhi State, a meeting of the 
librarians and other interested in libraries was convened by Shri P. N. 
Kaula, Librarian, Ministry of Labour, Government of India, on Sunday 
the 16th of August 1953 at 5 p. m. at the Marwari Public Library, Delhi, 
The Function was inaugurated by Chaudhry Braham Prakash, Chief 
Minister ( Education ), Delhi State and presided over by Miss Shanta 
Vashist, Deputy Minister ( Education ), Delhi State. About 200 librarions 
attended the meeting. A. provisional constition was adodtep and the 

election of Office bearers and other Members of the Executive Committee 
took place. 


British Couucil Library in Bombay 


The British Council have opened a Centra] Library in Bombay whieh 
replaces their former library at Agra and will serve Bombay, and Central 
and Northern India through two schemes of membership. For scholars 
living in Central and Northern India, provision has been made for a 
scheme of postal membership by which thev will be able to draw upon the 
library. The library has also provided a scheme of corportate membership 
for colleges, societies and similar groups. 


The British Council maintain over 100 libraries in 59 countries with 
a totoal stock of over one million volumes, probably the most far — flung 
net work of libraries in the world. A descriptive brochure giving details 
of the memership schemes can be obtained on reduest from The Librarian, 
The British Council, French Bank Building, Homji Street, Bombay — 1. 


Future of Delhi Public Library 


The Uncsco propeses to develop in Delhi Public Library into a 
regienal centre for Asia for puroposes of research, demonstration and train- 
ing in library service. This was revealed at a recent meeting of the Delhi 
Library Board which was discusssd the future of the Library. Mr. P.N. 
Kirpal, Deputy Director, Cultural Activites, Department, Unesco Office, 
Paris was also present and informed the Board of this decision of the Unesco. 


Indian Library Association’s New Address 


The Office of the Indian Library Association has moved to The 
National Library, Belvedere, Calcutta 27 from University Library, Delhi. 
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Delhi’s Mobile Librar\ 


Delhi’s mobile library, the first of its kind in South — East Asia, is 
fitted with electric fans and contains nearly 4, 000 books in open shelves. 
Its aims at making Delhi citizens ‘ book minded ,” and caters mostly to 
the needs of the lower classes. 


The library — most of the books are in Hindi — regularly visits 
six Delhi villages and places in the urban area. In the villages people are 
attracted by the playing of music and the beating of drums. Film shows 
are viven and those interested in reading are loaned books. The books are 
collected after a week or ten days, when the van returns. In eiglit months 
the library has issued nearly 16,000 books and has enrolled about 2, 000 
regular readers. It contains books on fiction, travel, biographies, religion, 
folk tales and folk lore. 


Libraries in USSR 


There are 368,000 libraries of every type in the USSR, with a total 
of more than 800 million volumes in their shelves. The Lenin State Public 
Library of Moscow with about 15 million volumes and bound sets of 
newspapers and magazines, and the Saltykov — Schedrin State Public 
Library of Leningrad with over 10 million volumes are the biggest of their 
kind in the world. Tn 1951, 1, 700, 000 persons availed themselves of the 
Lenin Library facilities. 


Tremendous progress has been made in Soviet years in extending and 
enriching the system of libraries. The trade union library at the Motor 
Works in Gorky, for instance, has over 155, 000 volumes and thousands of 
horrowers whereas before the Revolution all the libraries of the whole 
region in which Gorky stands had only 103, 000 books altogether. All 
libraries in the Soviet Union are free. 


Conference on Islamic Culture 


The Library of Congress and Princeton University are sponsoring a 
Conference on Islamic Civilization and Culture. Thirty Maslim scholars and 
intellectual leaders and 30 Americans will] attend the meetings at Princeton, 
September 8-17, 1953: and at Washington, D.C., September 17-19, 1953. The 
theme is ‘‘ Colloquium on Islamic Culture and its Relation to the Contmpor- 
ary World’: Executive Director is Batard Dodge, President Emeritus 
American University. Beirut, Lebanon. 


IFLA and FID Councils Meet in Vienna 


In Vienna from June 10 to 15, 1953 representatives from 15 national 
members attended the 1953 Council Meeting of the International Federation 
for Documentation ( FID ), and representatives from 16 national members 
attended the 1953 Council Mecting of the International Federation of Library 
Associations ( IFLA ) 


Concurrently with the council meetings, each of the organizations held 
specialized committee or section meetings; those of the FID dealing with the 
universal decimal classification, information services and mechanical classifi- 
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cation and those of IFLA with public, national and university libraries the 
exchange of scientific and univeriesty puplications, hospital libraries, library 
and book production statistics, parliamentay libraries, periodical and serial 
publications. The joint 1FLA—F1D Committee on professional eduction 
also met. 


Each Federation accepted the invitations of the National Documenta- 
tion and Library Association of Yugoslayia to hold the next annual meeting 
in Yugoslavia in September 1945 in Belgrade or on the Dalmatian coast. 


Coronation Meda! 1953 


Coronation Medals, 1953, were awarded by Queen Elizabeth 11 to 
five members of the staff of the Commonwealth National, Library Canberra, 
Australia. Among these five were the librarian, Harold L. White, and 
Liaison Officer, Lilian M. Foley, New York. 


The text of the directive accompanying the medal states: “ By 
command of Her Majesty the Queen the accompanying Medal is forwarded 
to ( name ) to be worn in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Coronation the 
second of June, 1953.” 


The award of these silver medals is regarded by the recipients as a 
tribute to whole library profession, rather than to themselves. 


Books in Britain 


A Discussion of the rising cost of books and the part the public 
library may play in the survival of books of limited appeal appears in 
the London, Bookseller, June 6, 1953. Lionel McColvin, writing in the 
Adelphi is quoted. 


‘“‘ British public libraries with their present expenditure of 2 million 
pounds on books exercise relatively little influence upon the chances of 
publication of any particular book; there are only 600 public library systems 
in Great Britain and the majority are too small to have funds to buy many 
genuine ‘ minority’ books. It is tragically true that there are worth-while, 
important books published now inthe country, of which not more than 20 
or 30 copies are bought by public libraries.” 


Mr. McColvin, who is librarian, Westminster City Library, London, 
maintains that if all public libraries had sufficient money to do their work 
adequately they could purchase from 300 to 600 copies of every worth- 
while book published, and often many more. ‘ That alone would be insuff- 
icient to secure publication, bnt remember that it is only an addition to 
existing sales. 1t might well, at the least, postopone the evil hour” ( when 
high costs would drive out of existence the books which would have potenti- 
ally small sales. -— ( Library Jonrnal, September 15. 1953. ) 
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New Books in this list have been selected with the assistance of the 
University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; Library Review, Glasgow; Onta- 
rio Library Review, Toronto; Library Journal, New York; The Guide Post, 
Cincinnati; and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The Classifica- 
tion number has been placed at the end of each entry. 


General Works 


Balwant Singh Gujrati, Pustkale te Prabandh (in Panjabi ) 


Library Administration. 025 
Collison, R. L. Indexes and Indexing. 029 
Holmstrom, J. E. Facts Files and Action : Part 2. O01 
Library Association, London. Year Book 1953. 020 
Stevens, R. D. The Role of the Library of Congress in the 
international exchange of official publications : brief history. 027 
Philosphy 
Allen, E. L. Existentialism from within. 149 
Flew, A. ed. Logic and Language : Essays. 164 
Hazard, P. The European Mind ( 1680: 1715) . 109 
Johnson, R. C. The Imprisoned Splendour : an approach to reality. 149 
Powys, J. C. In Spite of : a philosophy for everyman. 13] 
Radhakrishnan, S. & others. ed. History of Philosophy- 

Eastern and Western..2 Vols. 109 
Walter, W.C. The Living Brain. 15! 
Wisdom, J. Philosophy and Psycho—analysis. 14 

Religion 
Donaldson, D. M. Studies in Muslim ethics. 297 
Finegan, J. Clear of the brooding cloud. 260 
LuZanne, C. Heritage of Buddha. 294 
Moore, A. J. Immortals tidings in Mortal hands. 260 
Tippett, J. S. Jesus — Lights the Sabbath Lamp. 232 
Watt, W.M. Muhammad at Mecca. 297 
Sociology 
Aiyar, J. J. Law relating to security proceedings in India and 
Pakistan. 349 
Balfour, M. States and Mind. 301 
Kerriman, A, E. Historical metrology. 339 
Clegg, H. A. & Chester, T. E. The future of Nationalization. 338 
Dongerkery, S. R. Universities in Britain. 378 
Donnison, F. S$. V. Public administration in Burma. 354 
Ferguson, J. H. & McHenry, D. E. The American system of 

Government. 333 
Ginsberg, M. The idea of progress. 301 
Jenkins, R. Pursuit of progress. 329 
Jowitt, E. The Strange case of Alger Hiss, 343 
King, H. Parliament and freedom. $28 
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Sociology ( Continued ) 





Mallory, W. H. & Barker, J. eds. Political handbook of the world 327 
Ottaway, A. K. Education and Society. 370 
Rahman, F. New education in Pakistan. 370 
Rodick, B. C. American constitutional custom. 353 
Salvador, M. The rise of modern communism. 321 
Shafi, M. Labour Code of Pakistan. 331 
Stoneham, C. T. Mau Mau. $25 
Willis, C. Who Killed Kenya : 425 
Language 
Bell. V — On learning the English tongue. 4A) 
Brown, I. A word in edgeways. $22 
West, M. ed. General service list of English words. ae 
Science 
Barter, E. G. Relativity and reality. ely 
Berrill, N. J. Journey into wonder 574 
Campbell, B. Finding nests. 598 
Ekman, S. Zoogeography of the sea. 391 
Hare, F. K. The restless atmosphere. 551 
Pennington, J. & others. Nature through year in colour 374 
Ramsbottom, J. ed. Popular book of botany 580 
lyrell, G. W. The earth and its mysteries. 551 
Useful Arts 
Balls, W. L. The yields of crop. 633 
Bell, E. M. Storming thc citadel - womam doctor 610 
Choksey, K. M. Dentistry in Ancient Inslia 617 
Hauser, G. Be happier, be healthier. 613 
Hutton, G. We too can prosper. 658 
Kavanagh, T, Why die of heart diseas 616 
Newman, L.H. Butterfly farmer. 638 
Robinson, L. Modern poultry husbandry. 836 
Fine Arts 
Berenson, B. The Italian Painters of the Renaissance 7359 
Bradman, Sir D. How to play cricket. 796 
oustean, J. Y. The silent world. 797 
Hill, A. The pleasurse of painting. 750 
Murray, W. H. The story of Everest. 796 
Pakistan Publications, Karehi. Painting in Pakistan. 750 
Literature 
Secker, M. L. Presenting Miss Jane Austen. 22 
Brown, |. M. As they appear. , 314 
Cerf, B. Try and stop me. S17 
$21 


Chattopadhyvaya, H. Tsing of man & other poems. 
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Literature ( Continued.) 


De La Mare, W, Private view. 82u 
Gide, A. The Immortals: tr., by Dorothy Bussy. 843 
Gough, V. Speaking is your business. 808 
Guetney, B. G. New Russian Stories. 891 
Hemmings, F. W. J. Emile Zola, 843 
Holden, C. L. Videhi: a novel of Indian life. 832 
Hough, G. The Romantic poets. 821 
Mars hall, A. Nineteen to the dozen. 828 
Pascal, R. The German Sturm und Drang. 830 
Pritchett, V. S. Books in general. 804 
Roe, 1. Shelley : the last phase. 821 
Welland, D. S, R, Pre-Raphaelites in literature and art. 820 
Wodehous?, P. G. Ring for Jeeves. 827 
History 
Arberry, A. J. ed. The legacy of Persia. 955 
Brown, M. F. Behind the bamboo curtain : a Western looks at Japan, 915 
Campbell, A. Jungle green ( war in Malaya ). 959 
Clough, S. B. The rise and fall of civilisation. 909 
Davidson, B. Daybreak in China. 915 
Hill, C. P. Suggestions on the teaching of history. 907 
Hodgson. Spain resurgent. 946 
Jain, S.S. Shravanbelgola in Pictures. 913 
Johnson, H. Chian’s new creative age. 913 
Llewellyn, B. I left my roots in China 915 
Milford, C. S. India revisted. 915 
Padmore, G. The Gold Coast Revolution. 966 
Uralov, A. The reign of Stalin. 947 
Zehrer, H. Man in this world. 931 
Biography 

Balsan, C. V. The glitter and the gold. 920 
Bose, N. K. My days with Gandhi. 923 
Brome, V. Aneurin Bevan. 923 
Cowles, V. Winston Churchill. 92% 
Ebon, M. Malenkov: a biographical study. 923 
Freidel, F. Frank D. Roosevelt, Vol. 1 923 
Gibson, R. The quest of Alain-Fournier. 928 
Henderson, P. Samuel Butler. 928 
Morton, E. The women in Gandhi's life. 923 
Quinlan, M.J. William Cowper; a critical life. 928 
Saggi, P.D. ed. Life and work of Sardar Vallabhbhi Patel. 923 
Smith, H. ed. From Main Street to Stockholm; letters of Sinclar 

Lewis, 1919--1930. 928 
Vorg, P. A. Open Door Diplomat; the life of W. W. Rockhill. 923 
Webb, C. S. A wanderer in the wind. 923 
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THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS — A Critical A pproach to 
Children’s Literature, by Lillian H. Smith. Chicago : American Library 
Association. 1953. 193p. 4.50 Dollors. 


We have special reasons to welcome this book. Unhesitatingly it can 
be said that Indian publications of children’s literature are haphazard, 
unplanned and sometimes unscientific. Any book, which can tell our 
librarians, publishers and educationists as to what the need of the hour is 
and what standards are to be kept, is always welcome. The basic principles, 
enunciated in this book, which underlie all good book selection, will certainly 
guide them to equip the country’s libraries with the right type of children’s 


literature. 


The book is divided into twelve chapters. The first chapter opens 
with the case for children’s literature. The author’s warning that “ writing 
for children is an art and should be approached as such” is timely. His 
emphasis on books as literature, as an end in themselves and not as tools 
serving a secondary purpose, however worthy, is most appropriate. 


The second chapter is on the ‘“‘The Lineage of Children’s Literature” - 
the fairy tales, rhymes and ballads inherited by us all and having freshness 
of their own after centuries of change. ‘“‘ An approach to Criticism ”’ forms 
the subject-matter of the third chapter, wherein she lays stress on the basic 
qualities and standards of literary values which are essential to make a writ- 
ing good for children. The books produced must not be of ephemeral and 
trivial nature. ‘ The Art of the Fairy Tale ” is told in the following chap- 
ter — how repititive description, brevity, tone, style and technique setting, 
the recurrence of the pattern, ( preserving the feeling of the culture and 
environment of the people from which they have come ) , beauty and poetry 
— are kept intact. The next chapter is on ‘“‘ Gods and Men ”’ emphasising 
the fact that ‘‘ the myths have their source in the childhood of the race 
itself." The next seven chapters deal with ’’ Heroes of Epic and Saga ,” 
‘‘ Poetry ”’, ‘ Picture Books ,” “ Fantasy,” ‘‘ Historical Fiction’ and 
‘Books of Knowledge,” respectively. The Heroes of Epic remind us of 
Rama and Sita in the Ramayana. We wish their story was told with 
understanding, depth, simplicity, directness, making the narrative graphic 
and dramatic, taking the children through the story with swiftness and 
urgency. Poetry according to the learned author, has a visible pattern. Child- 
ren like the picture in the book if it tells a story. A world in miniature is to 
be created in little picture books. The stories meant for children must give 
them lasting pleasure. There must be a creative quality in a story ensuring 
the possession of guiding values. The literature of fantasy is to be of a certain 
pattern. In historical fiction, the story must adhere to all the general rules 
of good fiction, giving a peep into the glorious past, arousing interest of the 
child in historical characters and events at the same time. In the last 
chapter the author tells how books of knowledge should be prepared. ‘“ The 
writer’s skil] can be observed, in her manner of selecting and arranging the 
information she wishes to present so that it will convey the most enlighten- 
ment to the reader’’. 


It is a stimulating book for the professional as well as the layman. 
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ESCPE OR DIE, — Authentic Stories of the R. A. F. Escaping 
Society, by Paul Brickhill, with a Commentary by H.E. Bates and a 
Foreward by Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry. London: Evans Brothers 
Limited. 1952. 233p. 15/— net. - 


These are eight true stories of the flying men who “ fought on land 
for their freedom ,”’ written by the famous author of The Dam Busters and 
The Great Escape. Written with a realistic touch, compassion and profundity 
the stories are exhilerating and gripping. Those who demand of fiction 
more than mere diverison will turn inevitably to such a work. The hair - 
breadth escape of the airmen nearly through the jaws of death, evasion of 
German Gestapo at every step, underground life surrounded by fear of 
discovery, friends giving shelter and foes ready to catch at the prey — keep 
the interest of the reader sustained throughout. One likes to finish the 
stories at a stretch. Experienced story — teller as Paul Brickhall is he appl- 
ies his genius and skill to the best advantage and weaves plots and sub-plots 
in a masterly fashion giving the characters an importance which is their due. 


The first story is that of Pilot McCormac who escaped from the 
clutches of the Japanese and kept afloat on the sea for thirteen hours 
till he was picked up by a flying-boat. ‘Island of Resistance ” is the 
story of a fighter pilot who “ turned on his pursuers in the reeds of a Dutch 
marsh ’’, with the help of his companions, Parker and Jan. The Germans 
fell one by one, and they all plodded their way to safety. ‘‘ The Women 
who Took A Hand ”’ is the story of an English flyer who escapes through the 
entanglements of women, talking, pleading, begging. The air-gunner takes 
the help of the Polish prostitute at Stettin to cross the Baltic. In the Western 
Desert a bomber crew is saved by a miracle. The story is entitled ‘Miracle in 
the Desert’. ‘The Man who went Prepared”’ is the story of group Captain 
Whitley who went from place to placein France and finally succeeded in 
escaping to Spain after crossing the Pyrenees, In France we are told the 
story of a sergeant pilot who is caught up “‘ in the crumbling invasion front”’ 
and in Sicily a Spitfire pilot is left for dead by an execution squad and on 
the Russian front a flight sergeant participates in a Cossack Cavalry charge. 


These stories are a sheer delight to read. Though simple in execution 
they are full of life.» An exceptional lucidity of mind, combined with clarity 
and grace of expression, make them a notable contribution to English 


literature. 


Proceedings of the Regional Technical Conference on Flood Control 
in Asia and the Far East. ( Flood Control Series, Bangkok: No. 3). New 
York: United Nations. 1952. 32¢p. 3 Dollars:. ( Sales Agents in Indla- 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi.) 


This is the third volume of the “ Flood Control Series’’ which are 
being brought out by the Bureau of Flood Control of the U. N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. “It comprises the proceedings of the 
Technical Conference on Flood Control ”’ organised by the Commissisn at 
Delhi in 1951, and the thirtv-two papers contributed by various experts. 
Fourteen of these papers havebeen written by Indian engineers -- a major 
contribution to the volume. For that reason too the study has a special 
significance for our readers. 
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In India the problem of controlling floods is colossal. As our Prime 
Minister said recently, ‘Although the floods in different parts of the country 
have not worked much havoc in the shape of human death, hundreds of 
villages were washed away and cattle, crops and houses were destroyed. * 
The food problem is complicated by these floods. The study under review is 
sure to be welcomed by India for it will help understand and solve the 
problem in all its ramifications. The mobilisation of expert knowledge and 
specialist’s experience in this volume will greatly contribute towards easing 
the situation and promoting the improvement of flood control technique. A 
comparative estimate of flood control methods being adopted in various 
parts of Asia andthe Far East has its added attraction, since, as Dr. 
Lokanathan puts it in his address of welcome, “ floods damaged and destro- 
yed annually about 10 million acres of land and crops in this region and 
affected the lives and well--being of over 17 million persons. They caused 
untold suffering and starvation and brought death and disease in their wake.”’ 


The first part, consisting of thirty--three pages, is devoted to the 
proceedings and discussion on ‘‘embankments and river training’’, ‘‘soil and 
water conservation ’’, “ the silt problem ’’, flood problem of International 
rivers” and “The use of Hydraulic models for flood Control’’. The second part 
gives the thirty—two pages written by experts from India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Viet - Nam, Burma, China, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand and the U. N. and 
the World Health Organisation. Six appendices and maps cover pages from 
263 to 320: 


The papers contributed to the Delhi Conferences ( and incorporated in 
this volume ) are highly original, up-to-date, authoritative and comprehen- 
sive. Engineers in Asia andthe Far East will tremendously benefit from 
the knowledge of the specialists who have devoted the best parts of their 
lives to the task of solving the problem of flood controls in their region. 
The specific steps suggested by them in this direction will undoubtedly weigh 
with the governments concerned. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF SHOLEM ASCH — An Appraisal 
from the Jewish viewpoint by Chaim Lieberman. New York : Philosop- 
hical Library. 1953. 276p. 3 Dollars. 


Sholem Asch, a celebrated Jewish writer-cum-missionary, has misfefp- 
resented Christianity to the Jews and “ distorted, debased and degraded 
Judaism ’’. Chaim Lieberman’s book under review is an answer to his 
“crusade ’’ and sets at rest the old Judaeo — Christian controversy. It 
exposes his works one by one and lays bare the reality behind Asch’s tirade. 
The first three chapters give a critical analysis of Asch’s Christological 
novels ‘‘ The Nazarene’, ‘‘ The Apostle ’’ and Mary (incidently the early 
life of Jesus ). The fourth chapter is on his book on Moses ‘“‘ Teacher and 
legislator of Israel ’’’. The readers wonder what makes Asch “ invent new 
speech for God himself and even puts some new ideas into His head ’’, and 
why have ‘‘ whole carloads of new conversations, dialogue, monologues, 
erations been introduced by Asch into his opus that have no parallel, and 
indeedno basis whatsoever in the Holy Writ”. ‘(P.184). The author 


* 
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very rightly thinRs (in the following chapter) that Asch’'s more secular novel 
** East River ” is as different from his ‘‘ A Town ”’ as the worship of Satan 
is from the normal catholic religions service. ‘‘ The latter is a”’ glorifica- 
tion ’’ of Jewish life, while the former isa ‘“ defamation of it.” It is 
difficult however to say if ‘‘ one is a blessing and the other is a curse and 
malediction ’’, and that ‘‘ A Town ”’ was written by a native son but “‘ East 
River ” by “ one alienated and outward bound.’”’ The little book ‘‘ One 
Destiny ”’ has “ fascinated ’’ the author in the sixth and Asch’s manifesto 
to the Chicago Daily News in the seventh chapter. Inthe last chapter the 
author unfolds the “‘ negative attitude ” of Asch’’ towards the emergance 
of the state of Israel.” Chaim Lieberman’s conclusion is apt: ‘“‘ Having 
blinded his eyes with false miracles, Asch was unable to recognise the true 
wonders when they came. ”’ ( P. 273). 


Chaim Lieberman is at times very harsh in his criticism of Asch’s 
works. But on the whole the exposition is scholarly and justifiably strongly- 
worded. Christians in India and those who are interested in contemporary 
religions, will simply enjoy the book, which is very readable. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN — 
Report of a Survey of the National Central Library and the 
Regional Library Bureaux, by Robert F. Vollans, F.L. A. London: The 
National Central Library. 1952. 139p. 


Indian librarians will find this survey of the British inter-lending 
system highly interesting and enlightening. The survey, carried out under, 
the instructions of a Joint Working Party of the National Central Library 
and the National Committee on Regional Library Cooperation, covers a very 
wide field in ten chapters : the Regional library systems, inter-library loan 
procedure, scope of service and reasons for non-availabilty of books provi- 
ison of books to adult classes, minor catalogues, subject specialisation, 
bibliographical information, staff and finance. The appendix is on ‘Survey 
of inter-library loans on a selected day.” Part If contains recommenda- 
tions and conclusion. The National- Central Library, the British National 
Book Centre, University and Special libraries, inter-library lending in Scot- 
land and Wales have been specially selected for the purpose of giving the 
historical growth. 


The survey reveals how the regional library bureaux has “ almost 
consistently supplied some 83 per cent of the requests which were satisfied— 
the other 17 per cent being satisfied by other libraries through the medium of 
the National Central Library.” The various regions are probably 83 per 
cent self-sufficient and are acceptable units. It is recommended that all 
university and special libraries located within the area of a Regional Library 
Bureaux should become participant members of the Bureaux. So far as 
British Literature is concerned, all regional bureaux must aim at self- 
sufficiency, says the report. 


The first part of the report deals with the questions of non-availiabi- 
lity of books, together with the classes of books normally excluded from 
the scope of the inter-lending services. It is recommended that “ a 
national scheme of a abbreviations be worked out so that the meanings of 
the various terms used are understood.’ It is submitted that “ apart from 
certain catagories snch as fiction, juvenile books, multiple collections of 
plays and music, quick reference books, current periodicals and book 
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rarities, all other material should be available.” The Survey Committee 
has laid down certain guiding principles in this direction. It is opposed to 
the idea of the National Central Library holding any books at all. The 
provision of books for adults should be taken over by the various Local 
Education Authorities. It is emphasised that there should be uniformity 
in the whole field of library cooperation — uniformity in the use of forms, 
in the procedure involved and in the records kept. To consider the policy 
in respect of library cooperation, the formation of a Joint National Cmmittee 
is recommended. The Survey has shown that the Union Catalogue is a neces- 
sary adjunct in the nation-wide service of inter-library loans. The union 
catalogues should be brought up-to-date, says the report. It is asserted 
that ‘‘ the inter-lending service as at present administered is far from 
being sufficient. ’’ ‘‘ No system can be fully efficient without the necessary 
staff to direct it, and well-qualified staffs in libraries, in regional library 
bureaux and in the National Central Library are essential for the well-being 
of the inter--lending service. ‘‘ The Staff’s security of tenure, pension 
rights, etc., are to be safeguarded, 


We agree with the author of the report that no country in the world 
has an inter-library lending service as British has. India must follow 
her lead and introduce the library cooperation system. This report can be 
our true guide in the matter and can save us from the pitfalls. 


WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT ( 1951--52): 
New York: United Nations ( Department of Economic Affairs ). 
1953. 141p, 1.50 Dollars. (Sales Agents in India -- Oxtord Book & Station- 
ery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi. ) 


This report is the fifth in the series of ‘‘ comprehensive reviews of 
world economic conditions published by the United Nations ”’ and prepared 
by the Division of Economic Stability and Development in the Department 
of Economic Affairs. The first part deals with major national economic 
chanyes in 1951 and 1952 in Eastern European countries, Russia, China, 
Latin America and the Far East. The second part throws light on internati- 
cnal trade and payments of Eastern and Western Europe, Japan, United 
States, Mainland China and primary producing countries. 


The report is a revealing document which must be studied by students 
of Economics in all countries. Research scholars will find data which can 
be useful in further research work. 


It is interesting to note — particularly in India facing the food 
problem — that ‘‘ food production rose only one per cent, thus barely keep- 
ing pace with the growth in population. There appearsto have been says 
the report, an upturn in both trade and industrial production in a number 
of countries towards the end of 1952. There was, however, rise in prices, 
particularly of primay production due to accumulation of stocks of raw 
materials and highly fabricated goods and high public expenditure on 
armaments due to the Korean War. In spite of the cessation of the war 
the trend of the prices in general, has not so far shown any noticeable 
downward tendency, at least in India. 


_ The economic development of under-developed countries continues 
itis asserted in the réport — to bea primary per-occupation of the 
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United Nations and of its specialised agencies, as well as of their; member 
countries. This is true to a great extent. United. Nations concern to raise 
the standard of living of people, mobilised domestic resources and strengthen 
technical and administrative skills in the backward areas of South-East 
Asia and the Far East in genuine. It will, however, require gigantic efforts 
to level up the unequal distribution of the rapidly growing income of the 
world as well as make adequate the foreign resources of under developed 
countries for the financing of the imports ( more of capital goods ) which 
they need. In fact, as the report emphasises, the primary aim is to accelerate 
balanced economic growth and enlargement of international trade by reducing 
dependence upon imports from the dollar area. 


There is sincerity of purpose behind the report. The data has been 
remarkably collated and presented. No effort has been made to conceal the 
reality. Thisis a work emphatically to be commended tothe readers of 
literature on Economics. It is certain of wide audience, as it is penetrating 
and acute with firm touch. 


IN THE IMAGE OF MAO TSE—TUNG, 
by K. A. Abbas. Bombay: People’s Publishing House Ltd. 1953. 105p. 
Rs. 2/4—. 


Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, well-known writer of our country, interviewed 
a number of New China’s people’s heroes, during his visit to Peking in 1951. 
Interviews with ten of them appear in this book. These give a picture of 
the conditions prevailing under Chiang's regime, Japanese invasion and 
Mao’s great revolution which has changed the face of China. Each story is 
excellently told, with deep insight into the life that is pulsating today. Short 
and tothe point, the account is not at all laboured but worth reading. 
Abbas combines clarity and grace of expression in his writing. 


We have, however, not liked the preiace to the book. It was pointless 
to explain why the writcr of the book failed to score a ‘‘ scoop” by not 
getting an interview with Mao Tse—Tung. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS, 
by BD. Kelkar. Allahabad: The Indian Press Ltd. 1952. 83p. Rs. 3 -. 


This book is an exemplar for our young engineers who are making 
experiments in elementary applied mechanics. The writing is extremely lucid 
and of the delightful clarity. We expect of an experienced engineer-cum-teac- 
her. Professer Kelkar has imparted to this work his vast knowledge gained 
in the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory of the Engineering College, Banaras 
Hindu University for over a quarter of a century. He has well appreciated 
the difficulties of the students and simplified the mechanism used in experi- 
mentation. He has dealt with thirty-five topics, though very briefly. 
The place of simple machines, springs, columns, wheels, gears, electric motor, 
rods, oil engines, joints, measuring instruments, slide rule, the Straight Line 
Law, Young’s Modulus, reciprocal deflections, Modulus of Rigidity Velocity 
Ratio, Sliding and belt friction, trains of toothed wheels, generation of invelute 
teeth by Rock, piston velocities, etc., has been beautifully explained in 
laboratory work and the laws governing them made understandable for the 
general reader. We commend it to our engineering colleges. 
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VAIRAGI, by Parmanand. (In Hindi). Allahabad : 
Indian Press Ltd. 1953. 105p. Rs. 2/. 


Banda Vairagi occupies an important place in our history. His heroic 
deeds have been sung from mouth to mouth and the story of his struggle 
against Muslim conquerors’ atrocities told in folk-lore in every home. Parm- 
anand Sharma pays his homage to the great hero in poetry. Some of the 
poems are well written and present Vir Vairagi’s accomplishments lucidly, 
lightly and directly, The book is a good reading. The poet succeeds in 
reviving interest in the doings of our heroes but at the same time he is not 
free from communalism, though not of the abominable variety. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES — 


Their creation and operation, by Knud Larsen. Paris: Unesco 1953. 
142p. 8/6. ( Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks No. } ) 


This Manual aims at giving all States, particularly those which have 
hitherto been unable to develop comprehensive national bibliographical 
services, general guidance on the purpose, organization and techniques of 
national bibliography. Eleven chapters treat the questions which arise when a 
country decides to establish national bibliographical services: for example, 
the functions of a national centre, its contents and form, the procurement 
of materials, production, promotion, administration, etc. These chpters 
also take up the retrospective national bibliography, the union catalogue, 
directories, etc. 


The author is a librarian of the Handelshjskolens Bibliotek in Copen- 
hagen, who has long been concerned with scientific bibliography on a national 
and international level in a country where systematic bibliography has been 
finely developed as an outstanding important service. 


VOCABULARIUM BIBLIOTHECARI], 
Begun by Henri Lemaitre, revised and enlarged by Anthony Thompson. 
pong Unesco. 1953. 296p. 9/6( Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks, 
o. 2. ) 


One of the aims of the present Manual is to provide a basic vocabulary 
of librarianship. It has about 2,500 library terms according to the Univers- 
isal Decimal classification beginning with (0 —) to indicate the various 
forms of publication, and ending with 655 Publishing, Bookselling and 
Printing, 676 Paper, and 686.1 Binding. 


The present edition includes English , French and German terms, but 
it is expected to serve as a basis for lists in many other languages. A blank 
column is provided on the right - hand side, so that librarians in countries 
not speaking English, French or German may add their own language, using 
the present publication as a basis on which to build up their own dictionary. 
Many words have been added from the American Library Association's 
*‘Glossary of Library Terms,” and Harrod’s “ Librarian’s Glossary *’ and 
numerous other lists of terms published and unpublished. Librarians in 
England, France and Germany have been consulted. We commend this 
publication to all librarians. 
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RULES FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATLOGUING IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS: Phonorecords, Preliminary Edition. Washington : The 
Library of Congress. 1952. 10p. 


This pamphlet contains rules for cataloguing all types of sound 
recordings — phonograph discs and cylinders, wire and tape recordings, 
player-piano rolls, and the like. 

The rules for the descriptive cataloguing of phonorecords supplement 
the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress, which was 
published in 1949. Both have been adopted by the American Library Associ- 
ation, but the rules for cataloguing phonorecords have been published, in a 
‘“‘ preliminary edition * to emphasize the fact that the Library continues 
to welcome comments and suggestions from cataloguers and others who 
use the rules. Such comments and suggestions should be sent to Miss 
Locile M. Morsch, Chief of the Library's Descriptive Cataloguing Division. 


PUSTKALE TE PRABANDH (Library Administration ) 
in Punjabi, by Balwant Singh Gujrati. Julluhdur City: Amarjit Printing 
Press. 1953. 1508p. Rs. 4/ —. 


The book in review contains practical suggestions as to its equipment, 
organisation and administration. It provide a simple library methods for 
Public, School and village libraries. To the library workers of these librar- 
ies it will be invaluable. Last two chapters include -- Author Table and a 
selected list of books for small libraries. 

The author is a well-know librarian and a social worker in Punjab. 


THE PICTURE FILE IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE. AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, by Norma Olin Ireland. ( Revised and enlarged edition ) 
Boston: F. W: Faxon Company, Inc. 1952. 136p. 3 Dollars. 


This is anentirely revised edition of The Picture File, pulished in 
1935. Some 375 more headings, including up-to-date geographical names 
and current subjects have been added to this edition. Many subdivisions 
have been expanded and a few changes in the original list have been made. 


Libraries in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon who are keeping files 
of pictures must add to their collection this valnable publication for their 
guidance in classification of headings. Itisauseful guide for an average 
library 

GLIMPSES OF DIVINE LIGHT 
containing articles on Psychology of Life and Action, by S.K. Das., With 
a Foreword by His Holiness Sri 108 Swami Sivananda ‘Saraswati. Jullundur 
City: The Study Circle. 1953. 123p. Rs. 2/4/— 


The readers, who are interested in the spiritual literature, will tind 
this book thought provoking. These are essavs on Various spiritual iatters 
which concerns the Vedantist aim in life, bliss, control of mind, Divine grace, 
secret of happiness, Brahmacharva, health, vigour and vitality, religion in 
practice, the secret of Karma Yoga, asceticism, offerings, contemplation etc. 
There is a chapter on Martyrdom of Gandhiji. The author sees in his 
example the path »f spiritualising and moralising politics and raising states- 
manship toa level where there are righteousness and justice, truth and 
non-violence. 
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THE STORY OF MAN, by Mulk Raj Anand. Illustrated by 
S. Chavda. Amritsar: Sikh Publishing House Ltd. 1952. 144p. Rs. 2/8-. 


This book is more than the story of man. It is the story of the growth 
of our civilization; it is the story of how nature conquered man and man conqu- 
erd nature; of how revolutions took place wars began and ended in colonisat- 
tons and men rose against imperialism and established communism. We have 
gilmpses into the history of India and the greatness of world leaders of 
thought and action. But, we must say, it is not meant for the children for 
whom it has been written. It is difficult for them to follow. At times there 
is confusion of thought and the story of Man has been dragged on by impor- 
ting knowledge which could have beautified the pages of any other book. 
Children require a simpler stuff and planning. Many historical details could 
have been arranged in simpler language than the one used in this work. 
However, it is of peculiar importance for the general reader. 


ISABELLA’S NEW FRIEND, 
6y Emilie Blackmore Stapp. Illustrated by Forrest W. Orr. Winchester, 
Massachusetts: The Winslow Press. 1952. 119p. 1.50 Dollars. 


_ This delightul Isabella story, the sixthin a series will certainly hold 
the interest of Children from 8 to 12 in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
Written simply, directly and with humour. By reading this story our children 
will also learn kindness,courtesy, thoughtfulness helpfulness-and something of 
places, people and customs, too, 


Loveble Isabella, Queen of Gooseland - the only goose in the world who can 
lay golden eggs - and her husband, King Alexander, fly home to Isabella's 
Goose Village for Thanksgiving after taking food packages to their goose 
friends in Ireland and Italy. 


They will have a wonderful Thanksgiving together — Isabella’s goose 
friends, Madame Pin-Feather the French teacher, the mayor of Goose 
Village, the short fat policeman and the tall thin policeman, Roly, and Poly 
the three children, Dickie, Jean and Suzanne, and all the others. 


Then after an exciting good by party, Isabella takes four talented 
goslings to Professor Honk’s Music School in Boston where she meets her 
new friend, Lady Prunella, who is sad because no one wants to take her 
friend forganize a party of Boston geese and they sail to England on the 
good ship Gooselandia where they spend a happy summer vacation, 


[llustartions are perfectly suited to the text, and the general format 
is excellent. Recommended for all libraries, 


FACTS, FILES AND ACTION IN BUSINESS & PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
by J. Edwin Holmstrom. ( Part two — Filing, Indexing and Circulation, ) 
London: Chapman and Hall Ltd. 1953. 280p. 32s. net. 


The First Part of this Volume which outlines sources of information 
for the use of business men and administrators was reviewed in the INDIAN 
LIBRARIAN, June 1952, ( Vol. 7, No. 1. ) 
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The Second Part is addressed to those who are specially concern 
in handInng the filing, indexing and circulation of papers in a Office. The 
opening chapters review the fundamentals and describe the equipmen.s. In 
the final three chapters examples from actual practice are discussed in relat- 
ion to the three phases of business action to be considered in Part Three 
of the book : Information filing to serve mainly planners, Policy filing to 
serve directors and their staffs, Executive filing to serve the needs of those 
who have to interpret and apply decided policy to particular cases. 


It is the author’s contention that the techniques he describes, ration- 
ally developed, are the factor on which all efficient progress must ultimately 


depend. 


He has undoubtedly made in this valume a valuabje contribution to 
sound planning and effective accomplishment in the spheres of government, 
industry and social services. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Free Societv: An Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy, by Mark M. 
Heald. New York : Philosophical Library. 1953. 4.75 Dollars. _ 

American constitutional custom: A forgotten factor in the founding, by 
B. C. Rodick. New York: Philosphical Library. 1953. 244p. 4.75 Dollars. 

Atoms, Men and God, by P.E. Sabine. New Yrok Philosophical Library. 1953. 
226p. 3. 75 Dollars. 

Barque’s Medical Blue Book of Pakistan. 1952. Lahore: Barque & Co., Ltd. 
193p. 1953. Rs. 10/-, 

Brownson on Democracy and the trend toward Socialism, by Lawrence 
Roemer. New York : Phiosophical Library. 1953. 173p. 3.50 Dollars. 

Boy's book of hobbies. Edited by Carlton Wallace. London : Evans Brothers 
Limited. 1951. 320p. 12s. 6d. 

Caste in modern Ceylon — The Sinhalese in transition, by Bryce Ryan. 
New Brunswick : Rutgers University Press. 1953. 371p. 6 Dollars. 

Clear of the brooding cloud, by Jack Finegan. Nashville : Abingdon-Cokesbry 
Press. 1953. 176p. 2.50 Dollars. 

Catalog of National Exhibits Seventeenth International Geographical Congr- 
ess Washington, D.C. Edited by Charles W. Buffum. Washington : The 
Library of Congress. 1952. 8lp. 65 Cents. 

Der Schlagwortkatalog der Universitats und landesbliothek Halle { Saalle } 
von Helmut Kind. Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz. 1953. 89p. 

Enid Blayton’s Animal lover’s book. London: Evans Brothers Limited. 1952. 
2211p. 16/ -- net. 

Education in Western Germany; A Postwar Survey 6y Hans Wenke, Washin- 
gton. The Library of Congress. 195%. 102p. One Dollar. 

Electric Power Industry of the U.S. S. R. -- An Annotated Bibliography, 
Prepared by J. D. Philippof with the assistance of Elizabeth G. Dorosh 
and R. N. Rodionoff. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 154p. 
One Dollar. 

Gentile reactions to Jewish ideals with special reference to Proselyte:, by 
J. S. Raisin. New York : Philosophical Library. 876p. 7.50 Dollars. 

Heritage of Buddha, by Celina LuZanne, New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. 290p. 3.75 Dollars. 
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History of Koh-I-Noor, by N. B. Sen Delhi: New Society of India. 1953. 
159p. Rs. 3/12/—. 

Immortal tidings in mortal hands: by A. J. Moore. Nashville: Abingodon— 
Cokesbury Press. 1953. 128p. 1.75 Dollars. y 
In the Image of Mao Tse —Tung, by K. A. Abbas. Bombay: People’s Publis- 

hing House Ltd. 1953. 105p. Rs. 2/4/ — . 

Jesus Lights the Sabbath Lamp, by J.S. Tippett. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 1953. One Dollar. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by Harbans Singh. Amritsar: Sikh Pnblishing 
House Ltd. 1953. 119p. 

Mandate to Humanity, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. Nashville: Abingdon — 
Cokesbury Press. 1953. 238p. 3.75 Dollars. 

Modern Economic deovelopment of Great Powers 1914—1952, by S. K. 
Sheth. 2nd ed. entirely rewritten and enlarged, Bombay: LA Internacional. 
1953. 299p. Rs. 9/12 —. 

National Bibliographical Services - their creation and operation, by Knud 
Larsen. Paris: Unesco. 1953. 142p. 8/6. 

Our India — 1953, by Minoo Masani. Bombay: Oxford University Press. 
1953. 173p. Rs, 5/ —. 

Partners : The United Nations and Youth, by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen 
Ferris. Garden City, New york : Doubleday & Co., Inc. 206p. Rs. 2/ —. 
Public Libraries, by C. M. Mohrhardt and R.A. Ulveling. ( Reprinted 
from Architectural Record, December 1952) Chicago American Library 

Association. 

Pustkale te prabandh, by Balwant Singh Gujrati. Jullundur City: Amarjit 
Printing Press. 1953. 150p. Rs 4/-. 

Subject headings for Children’s materials, by Eloise Rue and Effie Laplante. 
Chicago : American Library Association. 1952. 149p. 6 Dollars. 

Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Germany — A Report on Recent 
Development by Max Horkheimer. Washington: The Library of Congress. 
1952. 225p. One Dollar. 

The Church and Social Responsibility. Edited by J. Richard Spann. Nashville: 
Abingdon—Cokesbury Press- 1953. 272p. 2.75 Dollars. 

The Library Association. Year Book 1953. London: The Library Association 
1953, 

The Serpent and the Satellite, by F.A Morin. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1953. 465p. 475 Dollars. 

fhe Woman in the Wardrobe, by Peter Antony. London: Evans Brothers 
Limited. 1951. 232p. 8/6 net. 

The Wonderful World of Books. Edited by Alfred Stefferud. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1953. 319p. 2 Dollars. 

Vidya Bhawan Open-Air Session, by K.N. Srivastava. New Delhi: Ministry 
of Education: Government of India. 1953. 50p. Rs. 2/—. 








OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death on 24th October, 1953, of Mr. Ram 
Labhaya, Librarian, Punjab University Library, Simla and formerly Librar- 
ian, Punjab Public Library, Lahore at New Delhi, at the residence of his 
eldest son Mr. C, P. Varma. 
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